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"  I  call  that  [the  Book  of  Job],  apart  from  all  theories  about  it, 
one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  pen.  One  feels, 
indeed,  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew;  such  a  noble  universality, 
different  from  noble  patriotism  or  sectarianism,  reigns  in  it.  A 
noble  Book  ;  all  men's  Book  !  It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement 
of  the  never-ending  Problem, — man's  destiny,  and  God's  ways 
with  him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such  free-flowing 
outlines  ;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity  ;  in  its  epic 
melody,  and  repose  of  reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing  eye, 
the  mildly  understanding  heart.  So  true  every  way  ;  true  eye 
sight  and  vision  for  all  things  ;  material  things  no  less  than  spiri 
tual  :  the  Horse, — 'hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?' 
he  '  laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear  ! '  Such  living  likenesses 
were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  sorrow  ;  sublime  reconcilia 
tion  ;  oldest  choral  melody  as  of  the  heart  of  mankind  ;  —so  soft, 
and  great  ;  as  the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world  with  its  seas 
and  stars  !  There  is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible  or 
out  of  it,  of  equal  literary  merit." — CARLYLE. 

"  Of  unknown  date  and  unknown  authorship,  the  language  im 
pregnated  with  strange  idioms  and  strange  allusions,  un-Jewish 
in  form  and  in  fiercest  hostility  to  Judaism,  [the  Book  of  Job] 
hovers  like  a  meteor  over  the  old  Hebrew  literature  :  in  it  but 
not  of  it,  compelling  the  acknowledgment  of  itself  by  its  own 
internal  majesty,  yet  exerting  no  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
people,  never  alluded  to  and  scarcely  ever  quoted,  till  at  last 
the  light  which  it  heralded  rose  up  full  over  the  world  in 
Christianity." — J.  A.  FROUDE. 
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1.  Authorship. 

2.  Date. 

3.  "  Wisdom." 

4.  Source  of  the  Story. 


5.  Argument. 

6.  The  Purpose  of  the  Book. 

7.  The  Problem  in  Christianity. 

8.  Integrity. 


9.   The  Character  of  the  Poem. 

i.  AUTHORSHIP.  —  The  Book  of  Job  affords  a 
pre-eminent  example  of  the  anonymity  which  is 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  literature.  Absolutely 
nothing  is  known  of  the  author,  his  very  name  has 
long  been  forgotten.  The  tradition,  preserved  in  the 
Talmud,  which  attributes  it  to  Moses,  is  so  contrary 
to  all  possibility  that  it  has  scarcely  lived  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  most  cursory  perusal  of  the 
Book  shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  trans 
cendent  genius,  wide  culture,  and  great  literary  skill. 
He  grappled  with  the  hardest  problem  that  stirred  the 
mind  of  his  age,  and  manifested  in  his  treatment  of  it 
unwavering  courage,  and  an  insight  as  original  as  it 
was  profound.  He  possessed  unusual  range  of  know 
ledge  and  faculty  of  observation ;  he  was  versed  in 
the  history  and  social  conditions  not  only  of  his  own 
nation,  but  of  neighbouring  peoples  as  well ;  he  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Egypt  and  other 
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distant  countries,  embracing  their  physical  features, 
natural  products,  industries,  arts,  and  customs ;  and 
he  enjoyed  a  close  familiarity  with  nature,  both  ani 
mate  and  inanimate.  When  he  essayed  to  embody 
his  message  in  a  tale  he  proved  himself  master  of 
all  the  arts  of  poetical  expression,  and  drew  upon 
his  stores  of  information  with  unerring  taste  for 
example  and  illustration.  Nowhere  does  Hebrew 
poetry  reach  a  higher  level  than  in  his  pages.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  wholly  subordinate  im 
portance  which  they  attached  to  the  individual  in 
all  relations,  that  the  Hebrews  cared  little  to  know 
or  to  remember  to  whom  they  owed  a  poem  whose 
place  is  at  the  summit  of  their  literature,  unsurpassed 
by  any  work  which  ever  came  from  human  pen. 

2.  DATE. — Though  we  do  not  know  to  whom  to 
attribute  this  poem,  we  can  with  tolerable  assurance 
determine  the  period  to  which  it  belongs.  No  reader 
is  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  archaic  colouring  which 
the  author  throws  over  his  story.  The  features  of  the 
patriarchal  age  are  reproduced  with  sufficient,  but  by 
no  means  pedantic,  consistency.  Job  figures  as  a 
patriarch,  his  manner  of  life  is  patriarchal;  his  wealth 
consists  of  flocks  and  herds ;  he  is  head  and  therefore 
priest  of  his  family,  the  sacrifice  he  offers  is  the 
primitive  burnt-offering ;  the  money l  he  receives,  and 
the  musical  instruments2  he  listens  to,  are  those  of 
early  times.  The  names  of  God  which  he  and  his 
friends  employ  are  such  as  were  in  use  before  the 
days  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  Eloah,  El-Shaddai;  their 
historical  allusions  are  to  events  in  ante-Israelitish 
history.  But  the  author  has  no  desire  to  conceal 

1  Cap.  xlii.  ii.  2  Cap.  xxi.  12;  xxx.  31. 
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the  fact  that  he  is  a  Hebrew,  and  that  he  lives  in 
other  times  than  those  which  he  professes  to  portray. 
He  allows  himself  to  refer  to  institutions  which  belong 
to  an  advanced  social  state,  to  the  priesthood  as  a 
class,1  to  established  laws 2  and  judicatory  system.3 
The  terms  in  which  Job  urges  his  plea  against  God 
are  the  technical  terms  of  the  city  "gate."  It  is 
impossible  to  mistake  in  the  literary  power,  the  highly 
wrought  and  finished  form  of  the  work,  the  product  of 
a  mature  literature.  Indeed  the  whole  theme  of  the 
poem  is  anachronous  in  its  patriarchal  setting.  It  is 
not  in  the  early  and  simple  stage  of  a  nation's  deve 
lopment  that  questions  present  themselves  such  as  are 
discussed  here.  A  long  and  chequered  experience  of 
the  mystery  of  human  life  and  the  inscrutability  of 
the  Divine  Providence  must  lie  behind  problems 
as  to  the  relation  between  virtue  and  prosperity,  the 
incidence  of  suffering,  and  the  reconciliation  of  God's 
government  of  the  world  with  His  goodness  and 
power.  In  the  history  of  Israel  we  do  not  find 
those  questions  agitated  before  the  time  of  Jeremiah,4 
when  thoughtful  Jews  looked  back  upon  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  northern  kingdom  at  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  forward  to  the  fate  which,  it  was 
only  too  evident,  Judah  also  must  meet  at  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  Book  of  Job  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  this  period.  Other  considerations 
equally  conclusive  point  to  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  doctrine  of  God,  as  Professor  Davidson  has 
pointed  out,  is  practically  the  same  throughout  the 
Old  Testament :  all  that  differs  is  the  breadth  and 
fulness  with  which  it  is  expressed.  But  the  breadth 

1  Cap.  xii.  19.  '2  Cap.  xxii.  6,  27  ;  xxiv.  2,  9. 

3  Cap.  xxxi.  n,  28.  4  Jer.  xii.  I  ;  Hab.  i  13. 
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and  fulness  of  the  statement  in  Job  is  never  approached, 
not  to  say  paralleled,  before  the  era  of  the  captivity. 
Closely  related  to  the  conception  of  God  is  the  con 
ception  of  righteousness.  The  Book  of  Job  belongs 
to  an  age  of  developed  moral  ideas.  Morality  is  seen 
to  consist  not  in  mere  outward  conduct  but  in  the 
disposition  of  the  heart.  The  figure  of  the  Satan, 
likewise,  belongs  to  the  later  literature.1  The  con 
sensus  of  modern  critical  opinion  is  decisive  in  favour 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  seventh  century  B.C ,  and 
the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  fix  upon  the  period 
just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans  (597  B.C.),  or  upon  the  period  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  (597-538  B.C.).  The  indications  of 
language,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  are  in  favour  of 
this  conclusion.  The  condition  of  disorder,  wide 
spread  suffering,  and  despondency,  which  "forms  the 
background  of  the  poem,"  is  explained  by  the  re 
collection  of  Assyrian  invasions  or  the  more  recent 
experience  of  overthrow  and  deportation.2  Finally, 
the  poem,  when  compared  with  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  and  with  those  of  deutero-Isaiah,  shows 
so  much  affinity  both  in  thought  and  expression  as 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  they  are  largely  the 
fruit  of  the  same  experiences  and  grew  up  in  the  same 
atmosphere. 

3.  "  WISDOM." — Though  we  compare  this  Book  with 
those  prophecies,  however,  it  belongs  to  a  different 
branch  of  Hebrew  literature.  It  is  indeed  the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  Hebrew  "  Wisdom."  The  sphere 
which  "  Wisdom "  made  its  own,  embraced  the  ob 
servation  of  character  and  the  analysis  of  experience. 

1  Zech.  iii.  ;    I  Chron.  xxi.  i.     2  Cap.  ix.  24  ;,xii.  6,  17-25;  xxiv.  12. 
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It  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
national  religion.  Those  it  took  for  granted,  and 
went  on  to  study  human  life  from  a  wider  point  of 
view.  It  aimed  at  formulating  maxims  of  conduct 
applicable  to  mankind  in  general,  and  throwing  light 
upon  questions  which  the  common  experience  raised. 
Hence  we  remark  as  characteristic  of  the  "Wisdom  " 
books  the  absence  of  everything  peculiarly  Israelitish. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  no  mention  of  Israel : 
Jehovah,  the  covenant  name  of  God,  does  not  occur 
in  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  Book  of  Job  this  catholicity 
is  fully  exemplified.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
outside  the  territory  occupied  by  Israel,  none  of 
the  persons  who  figure  in  it  are  Israelites,  there 
are  no  references  to  laws  or  institutions  distinctively 
Mosaic,  no  allusions  to  events  in  the  national  history. 
The  name  Jehovah,  while  it  is  used  in  the  narrative 
portions,  occurs  only  twice  on  the  lips  of  the  speakers, 
and  in  both  instances  (Cap.  i.  21  ;  xii.  9)  in  what  seem 
to  be  proverbial  expressions.  With  these  exceptions 
God  is  referred  to  by  the  names  Eloah,  Elohim,  and 
El-Shaddai,  and  is  worshipped  after  the  patriarchal 
fashion.  Even  those  epithets  which  were  closely 
associated  with  Jehovah  in  common  Hebrew  speech 
are  avoided,  and  God  is  nowhere  described  as  "  merci 
ful,"  "gracious,"  "slow  to  anger."  A  feature  in  the 
"  Wisdom  "  books  which  can  hardly  escape  notice  is 
the  wealth  of  illustration  drawn  from  nature  and 
natural  history.  The  "wise  men"  in  search  of  pic 
turesque  and  gnomic  expression  were  keen  observers 
of  things  around  them,  and  it  is  consistent  with  their 
general  breadth  of  view  that  they  should  have  relied 
so  much  on  those  objects  which  were  familiar,  not 
to  Israel  only,  but  to  all  mankind. 
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4.  SOURCE  OF  THE  STORY. — The  question  how 
much  of  the  Book  is  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  and 
how  much  as  imaginative,  cannot  be  quite  definitely 
answered.  That  the  name  of  Job  and  something 
of  his  story  were  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
clear  from  the  allusion  in  Ezekiel  xiv.  14,  20;  for 
even  if  the  date  of  the  poem  was  anterior  to  Ezekiel, 
a  single  book  in  an  age  of  little  reading  would  not 
suffice  to  make  its  subject  a  popular  hero.  In  all 
probability  there  existed  a  tradition,  shared,  it  may 
be,  by  other  nations  kindred  to  Israel,  in  which  some 
account  was  preserved  of  the  wealth  and  piety  of  the 
patriarch,  of  the  great  afflictions  which  befell  him,  of 
his  patience,  and  of  the  sympathy  of  his  friends.  The 
purposes  of  instruction  and  encouragement  which  the 
anthor  of  the  Poem  had  before  him,  would  certainly  be 
better  served  if  he  made  use  of  some  familiar  tale. 
But  the  tradition,  whose  contents  we  cannot  now 
define,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The 
merest  details  of  the  story  as  we  have  it,  bear  witness 
to  its  poetic  idealisation.  The  numbers  three,  five, 
and  seven,  occurring  in  the  record  of  Job's  family 
and  possessions,  indicate  their  ideal  completeness ; 
the  successive  disasters  which  sweep  away  the  whole, 
constitute  an  ideal  and  dramatic  incidence  of  calamity  ; 
at  the  conclusion,  the  numbers  of  Job's  children  are 
restored,  while  his  possessions  are  doubled.  True 
history  does  not  move  with  such  rhythmic  regularity. 
Nor  can  we  regard  the  scene  in  heaven,  described  in 
the  prologue,  or  the  controversy  with  its  developed 
argument  and  long  elaborate  speeches  so  impossible 
to  one  in  extremity  of  weakness  and  pain,  or  the  long 
descriptive  passages  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Al 
mighty,  otherwise  than  as  due  to  the  imaginative 
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treatment  to  which  the  author  subjected  the  popular 
story.  For,  poet  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself  in  no  wise 
bound  to  the  materials  with  which  tradition  supplied 
him  ;  but  these  he  disposed,  and  enlarged,  and  moulded 
at  will,  making  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  he 
had  in  view. 

5.  ARGUMENT. — The  Book  of  Job  comprises  the 
following  parts1: — I.  The  Prologue;  2.  Job's  Com 
plaint;  3.  The  Controversy  between  Job  and  his 
Friends;  4.  Job's  Monologue;  5.  The  Interposition 
of  the  Almighty ;  6.  The  Epilogue. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  land  of  Uz,  to  the 
eastward  of  Palestine,  on  the  confines  of  the  desert, 
but  whether  towards  the  north  in  the  Hauran,  or 
towards  the  south  adjacent  to  Edom,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  In  the  Prologue  the  hero  is  described  as 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  the  East,  rich  in  land  and 
in  cattle,  engaged  in  extensive  commerce,  and  occupy 
ing  an  honourable  position  in  the  life  of  the  city  near 
which  his  home  is  situated.  jn_spirit  he  is  jjpright 
an_d  devout,  not  guiltless  of  all  sin,  but  certainly 
guiltless  of  any  great  transgression  such  as  could  be 
held  to  account  for  the  tribulation  through  which  he 
is  called  to  pass.  His  family  consists  of  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  live  with  each  other  and 
with  their  parents  on  terms  of  cordial  affection  and 
pleasant  intercourse.  It  is  characteristic  of  their 
father's  piety,  that  from  time  to  time  he  gathers  his 
household  round  him  while  he  offers  sacrifice  to  God 
and  implores  for  them  all  the  Divine  mercy  and 
favour.  Upon  this  home,  with  its  atmosphere  free 
from  care  and  hallowed  by  religion,  a  day  of  terrible 
1  On  the  Elihu  episode,  see  below. 
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calamity  dawns.  By  a  succession  of  swift  disasters, 
Job  finds  himself  robbed  of  all  his  wealth  and  bereft 
of  all  his  children.  His  confidence  in  God,  however, 
remains  unshaken  even  through  so  severe  a  trial. 
He  mourns  his  losses,  but  he  is  able  to  say,— 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Some  time  elapses,  and  then,  as  if  he  had  not 
suffered  enough,  he  himself  falls  a  victim  to  a  horrible 
disease.  He  is  smitten  with  elephantiasis.  Poor  and 
leprous,  he  can  no  longer  remain  in  the  city  :  he  must 
withdraw  and  seat  himself  on  the  mound  of  ashes 
outside  the  city  gates.  There  his  three  Friends, 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  find  him,  when,  having  heard 
of  his  afflictions,  they  come  to  comfort  him ;  and  there 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  they  sit  beside  him, 
offering  him  the  consolation  of  their  deep  and  silent 
sympathy. 

The  true  explanation  of  all  this  calamity  is  known, 
of  course,  neither  to  Job  nor  to  his  Friends;  but  the 
reader  is  admitted  to  the  secret.  The  veil  is  lifted  for 
a  space  from  the  councils  of  Heaven.  There  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  patriarch  are  being 
discussed.  God  judges  him  to  be  a  perfect  and 
upright  man,  with  whose  fear  and  confidence  He  is 
well  satisfied;  but  the  Satan1  challenges  that  judg 
ment  and  suggests  that  Job's  devotion  is  by  no  means 
disinterested,  and  that  he  serves  God  merely  for  the 
reward  his  service  secures.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
matter  be  put  to  the  test.  Satan  is  permitted  to  heap 
afflictions  on  Job's  head,  so  always  that  he  spares 
1  See  note  on  Cap.  i.  7. 
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his  life,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  bring  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
the  Almighty.  Hence  all  those  multiplied  sorrows, 
and  hence  those  agonies  of  disease,  which  nevertheless 
are  borne  at  first  with  unmurmuring  patience.  "  Shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  " 

It  is  the  sympathy  of  his  Friends  that  first  breaks 
down  that  strong  heart  and  induces  the  Complaint. 
Job's  patience  wavers,  and  he  curses  the  day  of  his 
birth  in  vehement  tones  which  imply,  if  they  do  not 
express,  reproach  against  God,  whom  he  has  hitherto 
trusted.  This  comes  as  a  sore  surprise  to  the  Friends 
—the  shock  of  it  interrupts  their  sympathy,  and  leads 
naturally  on  to  the  great  Controversy. 

The  Friends  represent  the  orthodox  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world.  They  hold 
that  God  is  just.  He  is  no  arbitrary  dispenser  of  weal 
and  woe :  in  His  providence  good  fortune  is  the 
invariable  reward  of  righteousness,  and  suffering  the 
equally  invariable  punishment  of  sin.  Accordingly 
they  argue  that  behind  this  terrible  visitation  which 
has  overtaken  Job,  there  must  lie  some  heinous 
iniquity  which  the  world  has  never  suspected,  but 
of  which  he  himself  must  be  well  aware.  As  they 
believe  in  the  justice  of  God,  they  believe  also  in 
His  mercy;  and  they  address  themselves  to  the  task 
of  bringing  Job  to  acknowledge  his  iniquity  and  to 
repent  of  it,  projmising  that  repentance  will  secure 
forgiveness  and  restitution.  For,  if  the  day  of  cala 
mity  is  in  certain  cases  the  day  of  destruction,  when 
it  overtakes  those  who  in  the  main  are  righteous,  it 
is  graciously  intended  to  serve  a  remedial  purpose. 
There  is  little  to  distinguish  between  the  positions 
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which  they  severally  take  up,  but  they  urge  their 
point  in  different  tempers  and  from  different  points  of 
view.  Eliphaz  is  the  oldest  of  the  three.  He  is  likest 
Job  himself  in  spirit,  and  speaks  as  a  prophet  who 
has  seen  with  inward  vision  the  truths  he  declares. 
Though  roused  at  last  to  considerable  warmth  of 
feeling,  there  is  in  the  main  throughout  his  utterances 
a  certain  gentleness  and  dignity  which  the  others  lack. 
Bildad  relies,  not  on  his  own  intuitions,  but  on  the  wis 
dom  which  has  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times. 
He  is  a  traditionalist,  conservative  in  thought,  more 
severe  than  his  older  companion,  and  more  personal 
in  expression.  Zophar  is  the  representative  of  current 
contemporary  opinion :  a  good  man,  sincere,  but 
ignorant  and  narrow,  he  contrives  to  infuse  a  bitter 
flavour  into  the  contention.  The  speeches  of  all  three 
in  the  first  round  of  the  Controversy  are  very  general 
in  their  scope.  They  dwell  on  both  the  aspects  of 
their  theory,  enlarging  equally  on  the  rewards  of 
righteousness  and  on  the  punishment  of  sin.  They 
seek  to  lead  Job  to  penitence  with  as  little  hurt  to  his 
feelings  as  possible.  In  the  second  round,  the  scope 
narrows  while  the  temper  hardens.  The  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  indissoluble  connection  between  sin  and 
suffering,  and  the  aim  is  to  shut  up  Job  to  an  acknow 
ledgment  of  his  guilt.  Still  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts,  in  the  third  round  they  have  little  to  say  about 
general  principles,  and  almost  forget  to  speak  of 
repentance,  but  descend  to  direct  and  explicit  accusa 
tions,  as  confident  as  they  are  unsupported  by  any 
shred  of  evidence. 

Job's  position  throughout  has  a  double  aspect.  He 
is  conscious  of  his  innocence.  He  knows  that  he  has 
not  deserved  his  afflictions,  and  so  he  meets  the 
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insinuations  and  charges  of  the  Friends  with  an  in 
dignant  and  unwavering  repudiation.  He  pours  con 
tempt  on  their  philosophy,  and  reproaches  them  in 
scathing  terms  for  the  inhumanity  of  their  attacks 
upon  himself.  But  it  is  soon  evident  that  for  him  the 
Controversy  is  not  with  the  Friends,  but  with  God. 
Indeed,  God  is  on  the  field  and  the  contention  with 
Him  is  begun  before  they  have  broken  their  long 
silence.  Job  hitherto  has  shared  the  common  belief 
in  the  retributive  nature  of  all  suffering.  He  is  there 
fore  driven  by  his  unfaltering  consciousness  of  recti 
tude  to  conclude  that  God  is  treating  him  with  injustice. 
Moreover,  his  own  experience  has  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  Divine  Providence  is  often  seemingly 
unjust,  meting  out  prosperity  to  wicked  men  and 
affliction  to  the  righteous.  And  so  it  appears  that  the 
trials  to  which  he  is  subjected  include,  besides  loss, 
bereavement,  and  disease,  with  all  the  unmerited  scorn 
and  insolence  and  rebuke  these  have  involved,  the 
enlistment  of  his  conscience  against  faith  in  the  good 
ness  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  temptation,  all  but 
irresistible,  to  regard  Him  as  tyrannical  and  unjust. 
Job's  fellowship  with  God  is  well-nigh  broken.  But 
he  has  walked  too  long  with  Him  to  let  Him  go. 
After  all,  the  God  with  whom  he  contends  is  not  the 
Almighty,  his  Friend  of  former  days,  but  a  shadow 
cast  on  the  dark  clouds  of  his  own  ignorance  by  the 
lurid  light  of  pain.  And  the  struggle  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  witness  is  the  effort  of  Job's  faith  to 
pierce  this  shadow  which  overwhelms  it,  and  to  lay 
hold  once  more  of  its  true  object.  The  struggle  is 
victorious.  Though  it  seems  as  if  God  for  a  season 
had  marked  him  for  His  enemy,  the  noble  sufferer 
clings  to  the  belief  that  He  will  yet,  somewhere,  some 
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time,  in  some  way,  acknowledge  his  righteousness, 
and  vindicate  His  own  judgments. 

This  great  spiritual  struggle  going  on  within  Job's 
breast  claims  our  keenest  interest  during  the  progress 
of  the  discussion.  We  are  not  concerned  to  see  the 
dogmas  of  the  Friends  explicitly  refuted.  They  re 
main  unshaken  in  their  convictions  to  the  close,  and  it 
is  only  the  failure  of  Zophar  to  come  forward  in  the 
third  round  of  speeches,  not  any  recantation  of  their 
opinions,  that  marks  "  the  exhaustion  of  the  Contro 
versy."  Thereupon  follows  Job's  Monologue,  in  which 
he  reviews  all  the  strange  experiences  through  which 
he  has  passed,  dwelling  with  pathetic  detail  on  the 
contrast  between  his  former  and  his  present  circum 
stances,  and  pleading  with  God  to  let  him  see  the  mean 
ing  of  the  change.  It  is  in  the  mood  of  one  sorely  buf 
feted  and  very  weary,  but  trusting  still,  believing  where 
he  cannot  see.  Not  that  Job  has  maintained  through 
all  the  conflict  a  blameless  spirit.  He  has  manifested 
impatience  :  his  attitude  towards  his  Friends  has  been 
contemptuous,  and  towards  God  almost  rebellious. 
Nevertheless,  beneath  the  impatience  and  rebellion  to 
which  lie  1ms  been  driven,  his  faith  has  indeed 
endured  :  he  has  not  renounced  God. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  Monologue,  Jehovah 
speaks  out  of  the  storm,  it  is  not  to  answer  Job's 
prayer.  The  words  of  the  Almighty  cast  no  light 
upon  the  problem  of  pain.  Nor  is  it  through  any 
intellectual  solution  of  such  questions  that  religious 
peace  is  attained.  God  reproves  the  impatience  of 
Job's  spirit  and  the  rashness  of  his  speech  :  He  lifts 
his  thoughts  from  brooding  on  his  own  afflictions  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world :  and  so  by  impressing  His 
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servant  with  the  greatness  of  His  majesty  and  power, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  His  care,  He  re-estab 
lishes  the  faith  which  was  shaken  and  the  fellowship 
which  was  interrupted.  Job  "  repents  in  dust  and 
ashes."  But  while  God  reproves  the  sin  into  which 
Job  was  betrayed,  He  acknowledges  the  constancy  of 
his  heart.  It  is  the  Friends  whom  He  condemns 
because  they  have  not  spoken  of  Him  the  thing  that 
is  right  :  Job  He  fully  and  openly  vindicates. 

Those  judgments  of  God  are  contained  in  the 
Epilogue  which  finally  describes  how  the  patriarch's 
prosperity  was  restored  and  even  doubled,  how  sons 
and  daughters  were  born  to  him  as  numerous  and  as 
worthy  as  those  he  had  lost,  and  how  he  at  length 
died  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers — 

"  In  a  full  age, 
Like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  its  season." 

It  might  seem  that  this  restitution  of  all  his  former 
happiness  was  sufficient  after  all  to  justify  the  doctrines 
of  the  three  Friends.  No  modern  poet  would  have 
ended  the  story  thus.  But  we  must  not  judge  the 
Epilogue  from  the  modern  point  of  view.  To  the 
Hebrew  reader  Job's  restitution  served  not  to  estab 
lish  the  dogma  against  which  he  had  contended  so 
vehemently,  but  rather  to  express  in  concrete  form  the 
approval  with  which  Jehovah  had  regarded  his  con 
tention.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  clear  con 
ception  of  a  life  after  death  was  wanting.  "  The  most 
that  the  efforts  of  pious  spirits  had  attained  was  in 
occasional  flights  of  faith  to  pierce  the  darkness  beyond 
this  life,  and  assure  themselves  that  their  life  with 
God  here  should  not  be  interrupted  there.  But  there 
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was  no  such  clearness  of  knowledge  as  to  afford  room 
for  a  scene  between  God  and  the  pious  soul."  If  the 
author  was  to  represent  the  final  approval  of  Jehovah 
at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

6.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOOK. — The  aim  of 
the  author  must  be  gathered  from  the  Book  in  its 
entirety.  Many  of  the  expositions  which  have  been 
offered  err  in  confining  the  attention  almost  ex 
clusively  to  one  or  two  sections ;  for  instance,  to  the 
Prologue  and  Epilogue,  or  to  the  Controversy,  or 
even  to  the  Elihu  episode.  Although  Job  must  be 
held  to  represent  the  author's  views  in  his  speeches, 
yet  the  author  has  not  entrusted  the  expression  of  his 
ideas  to  him  alone,  but  with  a  finer  art  has  allowed 
them  to  issue  from  the  Poem  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Hebrew  orthodoxy 
taught  the  inseparable  connection  between  righteous 
ness  and  prosperity  and  between  sin  and  suffering. 
This  simple  theory  is  expressed  with  admirable  clear 
ness  in  such  familiar  passages  as  Psalm  i.  and 
Jeremiah  xvii.  5-8,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
almost  universally  accepted.  That  there  seemed  to 
be  exceptions,  however,  was  often  a  source  of  great 
perplexity  to  thoughtful  observers,  as  Jeremiah  xii.  iff.) 
Habakkuk  i.  13,  and  many  other  passages  show. 
The  favourite  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
exceptions  were  only  apparent:  the  retributive  prin- 
ciple  might  be  suspended  for  a  little  while,  but  it 
always  operated  in  the  long  run.  The  wicked  were 
punished  at  last,  and  the  righteous  came  in  the  end  to 
their  own.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Psalms  xxxvi. 
xxxvii.  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.  But  indications  that  other 
explanations  suggested  themselves  are  not  lacking. 
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Such  a  history  as  that   of  Joseph,  and   such   words 
as  those  of  Deuteronomy  viii.   16,  imply  other  views 
of  the  meaning  of  suffering.     Nevertheless  the  mosr^\ 
pressing   problem    in  the  mind   of  Hebrew    thinkers 
continued  to  be  the  incidence  of  affliction  ;  why  do  the        I 
wicked,   who  ought  to  be  the  objects   of  the   Divine 
displeasure  and   the  victims   of  the  Divine  wrath,  so 
often   enjoy  prosperity  in  life  and  die  quietly  in  old 
age,   and  why  are  the  righteous,  upon  whom  God's 

face  should  continually  shine,  so  often  called  upon  to     • ) 

pass  through  great  trials  ? 

To  this  problem  of  the  place  of  suffering  in  the" 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  addresses .  himself^  Not  that  he  has  any-^ 
comprehensive  and  final  solution  to  offer :  his  work 
when  it  is  done  leaves  many  questions  still  unanswered. 
But  he  has  some  comments  to  make  which  do  cer 
tainly  tend  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  the  problem,  and 
to  help  men  to  live  nobly  and  bravely  in  spite  of  the 
element  of  mystery  which  attaches  to  experience. 
Those  comments  are  both  negative  and  positive.  On 
the  one  hand  he  sets  aside  the  orthodox  theory,  not  as 
essentially  false,  but  as  failing  to  cover  the  facts.  He 
does  not  seek  to  deny  that  sin  is  punished  and 
righteousness  rewarded  in  the  main;  but  he^_avers 
that  the  punishment  and  reward  are  not  invariably 
proportionate  to  merit,  hof"are"  "they  even  invariably 
bestowed.  So  that  it  is  not  safe  to  argue  either  that 
wherever  there  is  sin  there  will  surely  be  suffering,  or 
that  wherever  there  is  suffering  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  sin  to  account  for  it.  Experience  and 
observation  both  go  to  show  that  the  current  doctrine, 
however  ingenuous,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  actual 
facts  of  life.  Admitting,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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suffering  may  befall  the  righteous  (for  it  is  this  point 
with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned),  the  author 
suggests  that  it  may  serve  a  double  purpose.  It 
may  test  the  genuineness  of  their  devotion  to  God. 
God  may  employ  it  to  prove  the  piety  of  His  servants. 
And  it  may  act  as  a  great  spiritual  discipline,  purify- 
ing  and  strengthening  the  soul  on  which  it  is  laid,  and 
lifting  it  into  a  closer  fellowship  with  the  Almighty. 
In  addition  it  has  been  held  that  one  of  the  purposes 
in  view  is  to  stimulate  faith  in  a  future  life  where  the 
apparent  injustices  and  inequalities  of  this  life  shall  be 
corrected.  But,  in  spite  of  such  passages  as  Cap.  xiv. 
l$ff-  anc^  Cap.  xix.  25  ff.}  this  is  more  than  doubtful. 
We  are  always  tempted  to  read  too  much  of  our  own 
Christian  hope  into  those  passionate  utterances  of 
Job's,  and  the  closing  words  of  his  Monologue  should 
warn  us  not  to  conceive  of  him  as  resting  in  the 
prospect  of  immortality.  At  most  the  author  would 
point  to  such  a  possibility  as  one  which  appealed 
strongly  to  himself.  "  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
and  the  darkness  which  overhung  all  beyond  this  life 
was  too  thick  for  men  to  find  repose  in  this  great 
thought." 

But  the  Book  of  Job  was  more  than  a  commentary 
on  popular  theories  of  providence  :  it  had  a  practical 
aim  as  well.  If  we  are  right  in  fixing  the  date  of  its 
composition  in  the  period  which  saw  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  deportation  of  the  flower  of  the 
population  to  Babylon,  we  may  hold  that  it  was 
addressed  to  that  section  of  the  people  who  in  a 
corrupt  age  remained  faithful  to  Jehovah.  The  Rem 
nant,  as  they  are  called  by  the  prophets,  must  have 
had  a  history  full  of  suffering  and  full  of  perplexity. 
Their  courage  and  confidence  were  sorely  tried.  The 
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author  hoped  that  the  example  of  Job  would  appeal 
to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  an  example  of  dis 
interested  righteousness,  to  emulate  which  was  perhaps 
the  only  ambition  left  to  them.  It  was  that  he  might 
inspire  them  with  strength  sufficient  for  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  they  also  were  being  subjected  that  he 
told  them  the  story  of  the  patriarch's  vast  patience  and 
indomitable  faith. 

7.  THE  PROBLEM  IN  CHRISTIANITY.— Christianity 
does  not  profess  to  solve  completely  the  mystery  of 
pain.  But  it  offers  much  that  throws  light  upon  it. 
It  holds  as  firmly  as  the  three  Friends  held,  that 
sin  is  invariably  followed  by  suffering.  "  Be  not  de 
ceived,  God  is  not  mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  But  suffering  is 
no  longer  to  be  viewed  as  simply  penal  :  it  issues 
from  no  principle  of  retaliation  or  vindictiveness  as 
an  equivalent  in  evil  to  be  borne  for  evil  done. 
Rather  is  it  to  be  regarded  in  all  cases  as  corrective, 
at  least  in  intent.  It  is  not  only,  as  in  Eliphaz'  doc 
trine,  when  it  falls  on  men  whose  general  character 
is  good,  that  it  is  remedial  in  its  purpose  :  the  same 
purpose  is  there  when  it  falls  on  the  most  abandoned. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  sinner  stop  and  realise  the 
wickedness  of  the  course  he  has  been  pursuing,  in 
the  hope  that  such  realisation  will  lead  to  penitence, 
and  penitence  in  turn  to  restoration.  And  it  may 
likewise  play  the  part  of  warning  to  keep  men  back 
from  sin,  and  so  prevent  the  contagion  of  evil  from 
spreading.  The  sight  of  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  wrong-doing  does  much  to  rob  temptation  of  its 
power. 

When  faced  with  the  question  why  so  often  the 
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wicked  suffer  little,  but  lead  long  and  prosperous 
and  pleasant  lives,  Christianity  has  a  double  answer 
to  give.  Though  escaping  actual  pain,  and  anything 
that  he  himself  would  call  affliction,  the  sinner  invari 
ably  undergoes  a  process  of  moral  hardening  and 
deterioration.  He  suffers  in  character.  True,  he 
may  never  become  aware  of  this  during  his  life.  There 
are  diseases  of  the  body  which  run  their  fatal  course 
without  giving  their  victim  any  sign  of  their  presence, 
and  the  soul  may  remain  as  unconscious  of  its  perilous 
condition.  But  Christianity  looks  to  the  future.  The 
Hebrew  vision  was  bounded  by  the  grave:  Chris 
tianity  sees  death  to  be  but  the  passage  from  this 
life  to  the  life  beyond.  And  in  that  life  beyond, 
sin's  bitterest  consequences  will  be  realised  with  a 
keenness  impossible  here.  Whether  the  terrible 
experience  of  such  realisation  will  still  offer  a  starting- 
point  for  moral  recovery,  or  whether  it  will  then  come 
too  late,  may  be  a  secret  to  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  clue. 

While  holding,  with  Hebrew  orthodoxy,  that  sin  is 
inevitably  followed  by  suffering,  Christianity  empha 
tically  denies  the  assumption  that  suffering  invariably 
indicates  sin  as  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  at  the 
very  basis  of  Christianity  stands  the  majestic  figure 
of  One  who,  Himself  absolutely  sinless,  was  as  a 
sufferer  pre-eminent  and  unique.  There  is  in  afflic 
tion  a  disciplinary  function  to  which  without  injustice 
even  the  innocent  may  be  subjected.  This  truth, 
which  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  was  able  to 
grasp  with  some  measure  of  clearness,  is  now  ad 
vanced  with  the  emphasis  and  assurance  of  pro 
found  conviction.  We  read  of  Jesus,  that  He  learned 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered,  and  that 
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it  was  through  suffering  He  was  made  perfect.1  That 
which  played  a  part  in  His  development  may  well  play 
a  part  in  that  of  the  saintliest  of  men,  and  Christian 
experience  bears  universal  witness  to  the  purifying 
and  ennobling  influences  of  trouble  and  pain.  With 
out  such  influences,  indeed,  the  finest  types  of  char 
acter  can  scarcely  be  attained.  "  Our  worthiness," 
says  Thomas  a  Kempis,  "  and  the  growth  of  our 
spiritual  estate  consisteth,  not  in  many  sweetnesses 
and  comforts;  but  rather  in  the  patient  enduring  of 
great  afflictions  and  tribulations."  Through  the  dark 
clouds  of  affliction  God  leads  His  children  to  a  closer 
fellowship  with  Himself,  to  a  deeper  and  more  abiding 
sense  of  peace.  Thus  the  Christian  comes  to  regard 
suffering  not  as  in  itself  an  evil,  but  as  the  dark 
wrappage  in  which  God  conceals  some  of  His  richest 
gifts :  and,  if  he  does  not  actually  go  out  to  seek  it, 
when  it  comes  to  him  he  cares  less  to  look  back  to 
the  source  from  which  it  springs  than  to  reach  out 
after  the  blessing  with  which  it  is  fraught. 

Further,  Christianity  recognises  that  much  of  the 
suffering  which  the  innocent  have  to  bear  is  the 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  others.  "Christ  also  suf 
fered  for  sins  once,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous," 
and  His  followers  have  been,  every  one  in  his 
degree,  sharers  in  His  experience.  But  neither  in 
this  must  injustice  be  suspected.  The  vicarious  prin 
ciple  in  suffering  is  an  element  in  that  mysterious 
bond  by  which  all  men  are  united  to  one  another  : 
it  is  essential  to  that  solidarity  of  the  race  without 
which  man  would  not  be  man.  And  what  is  the 
solidarity  [of  the  human  race  but  a  phase  of  that 
unity  under  which  the  whole  universe  is  comprised 
1  Hebrews  v.  8  ;  ii.  10. 
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in  its  dependence  upon  the  unity  of  God  ?  This 
vicarious  suffering  on  the  part  of  upright  men  exercises 
a  twofold  influence  for  good.  Upon  the  sinner  who 
beholds  in  another  the  results  of  his  own  wrong 
doing,  there  is  an  influence,  alas  not  always  un- 
resisted,  that  makes  for  redemption ;  while  the  sufferer 
himself  is  moved  to  sympathy  and  love,  though  neither 
does  he  always  yield  to  the  impulse.  Vicarious 
suffering  reaches  its  keenest  intensity  only  where 
love  is,  and  its  reaction  is  to  strengthen  the  love 
which  makes  it  keen.  Suffering  through  others  tends 
ever  to  merge  into  suffering  for  others  which  is  self- 
sacrifice,  and  sacrifice  is  the  expression  of  love  which 
is  the  true  life  alike  of  man  and  of  God.  Where  love 
is  infinite,  sacrifice  is  painless  :  the  righteous  suffer 
because  in  them  love  is  still  feeble,  and  can  utter  itself 
only  through  manifold  imperfections  and  oppositions. 

8.  INTEGRITY. — We  come  now  to  the  question, 
whether  the  Book  of  Job,  as  we  have  it,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  hands  of  the  original  author 
without  addition,  or  whether  it  contains  any  inter 
polations.  In  this  connection  we  need  not  discuss 
all  the  passages  which  have  been  regarded  with 
suspicion :  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  objections 
urged  are  of  no  great  weight.  But  something  must 
be  said  about  three  of  them:  viz.  Cap.  xxvii.  7-23, 
Cap.  xxviii.,  and  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  Cap.  xxxii.- 
xxxvii. 

The  passage,  Cap.  xxvii.  7-23,  is  simply  impossible 
in  the  mouth  of  Job.  It  consists  of  the  statement, 
clearly  and  forcibly  put,  that  the  portion  of  the 
wicked  is  destruction.  In  other  words,  it  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  what  Job  so  often  maintains, 
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that  the  wicked  are  in  many  instances  untouched 
b}'  affliction :  and  this  is  a  contention  so  essential 
to  Job's  position  that  to  associate  the  passage  with 
him  is  to  introduce  confusion.1  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  get  over  the  difficulty;  as  that  Job 
is  here  speaking  ironically  in  mockery  of  the  Friends, 
or  that  some  dislocation  of  the  text  has  occurred, 
and  here  we  have  the  missing  speech  of  Zophar. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  support  either  of  those  ex 
planations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone  of  the 
passage  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  style  of 
the  Poem,  and  does  not  suggest  interpolation.  With 
out  trying  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  question, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  omit  those  verses 
in  reading.  Their  loss  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
affect  the  movement  of  the  Controversy,  or  rob  the 
Poem  of  a  single  thought. 

The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  Cap.  xxviii. 
This  passage  constitutes  in  itself  a  very  beautiful 
poem  in  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  Wisdom  ;  but  it  is 
irrelevant  in  this  place.  It  breathes  nothing  of  Job's 
moral  earnestness ;  it  is  content  to  regard  the  doings 
of  the  Almighty  as  inscrutable  :  it  renders  unnecessary 
the  Divine  Interposition.  The  Book  will  be  best 
understood  by  omitting  it. 

The  majority  of  modern  critics  agree  in  regarding 
the  Elihu  episode  as  an  insertion  by  a  later  hand. 
The  matter  has  been  debated  at  great  length  and  with 
much  ingenuity.  A  full  discussion  is  impossible  here ; 
but  the  chief  considerations  that  have  affected  the 
decision  may  be  summarised.  Those  speeches  con 
tribute  nothing  essentially  new  to  the  position  already 
reached  in  the  Poem.  Elihu  is  at  one  with  the  three 
1  See  also  notes  on  passage. 
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Friends  in  maintaining  the  righteousness  of  God  and 
condemning  Job's  seeming  impiety.  His  doctrine  of 
suffering  is  substantially  the  same.  He  appears  to 
hold  in  distinction  from  them  that  affliction  is  never 
merely  destructive  but  always  remedial  in  its  purpose, 
and  he  goes  beyond  them  in  the  opinion  that  some 
times  it  is  sent,  not  as  penalty  for  sin  that  has  been 
committed,  but  as  warning  against  sin  that  is  medi 
tated.  But  he  recognises  no  affliction  which  is  not 
related  to  sin  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Now  the 
speeches  of  the  Friends  afford  sufficient  opportunity 
for  advancing  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  side  opposed 
to  Job  without  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  speaker 
whose  point  of  view  is  so  similar.  That  the  author  of 
the  Elihu  speeches  conceives  them  as  constituting  a 
final  reply  to  all  Job  has  urged  is  clear  from  the 
expressions  of  Cap.  xxxiii.  32  ;  xxxiv.  35  ;  xxxv.  16  ; 
xxxvi.  4.  But  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  Poem 
could  not  so  have  regarded  them.  They  could  not 
bring  any  comfort  to  Job  as  he  conceived  him;  for 
Job  would  have  denied  any  intention  of  committing 
evil  as  stoutly  as  he  denied  any  consciousness  of 
having  committed  it,  and  all  Elihu  says  leaves  un 
touched  the  question  why  have  those  great  calamities 
overtaken  him.  As  regards  the  plan  of  the  Poem,  the 
Elihu  episode  constitutes  a  grave  difficulty.  The 
speeches  of  the  Almighty  are  addressed  to  Job,  and 
their  opening  words  when  compared  with  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  the  Monologue,  indicate  that  the  Inter 
position  takes  place  suddenly,  and  that  the  patriarch 
is  interrupted  by  the  authoritative  question — 

"  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel 
By  words  without  knowledge  ? " 
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The  speeches  of  Elihu,  then,  break  the  connection 
otherwise  so  striking.  The  style  and  language  of 
those  chapters  are  peculiar.  The  elaborate  intro 
duction  of  Elihu  contrasts  markedly  with  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  Prologue,  and  especially  with  Cap.  ii.  1 1  ff. 
Elihu  himself  is  full  of  self-conscious  mannerisms : 
his  figures  are  often  laboured  and  his  thought  strained  : 
he  can  be  obscure  and  even  prosy  at  times  :  and  in 
all  these  respects  he  differs  from  the  other  speakers, 
who  are  throughout  simple  and  direct,  lucid  and 
poetical.  Finally,  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
Aramaic  words  in  those  chapters  betrays  the  work  of 
a  different  hand.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Elihu 
episode,  though  causing  no  confusion,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  argument,  the  reader  is  recommended 
to  pass  it  over  in  his  first  study  of  the  Poem. 

9.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  POEM. — The  attempt  to 
assign  the  Book  of  Job  to  any  of  the  [classes  of  poetry 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  modern  literature  is 
essentially  misleading.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  drama,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  dramatic  elements. 
In  the  treatment  of  his  subject  the  author  makes  con 
siderable  use  of  the  medium  of  dialogue,  and  the 
various  personages  who  appear  on  the  scene  retain 
their  individuality  throughout ;  but  the  long  Con 
troversy  between  Job  and  the  three  Friends  is  after 
all  only  an  incident  in  the  course  of  a  theme  to  the 
development  of  which  the  narratives  of  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue,  the  long  Monologue  of  Job,  and  the 
Interposition  of  the  Almighty,  alike  contribute.  In 
the  Controversy,  not  less  than  in  the  Monologue  and 
the  Theophany,  the  speeches  are  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
They  are  sometimes  lyric  and  sometimes  descriptive. 
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They  embody  the  results  of  a  wide  and  accurate 
observation  both  of  nature  and  man,  and  they  express 
with  passionate  emotion  the  deepest  feelings  and  most 
vehement  struggles  of  the  human  heart.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  issues  of  the  story  are  not 
on  the  surface.  It  is  not  with  Job's  success  or  failure 
in  argument  that  we  are  mainly  concerned,  nor  even 
with  his  demeanour  under  trial  and  his  consequent 
restoration  to  prosperity.  Our  interest  focuses  on  the 
terrible  spiritual  struggle  through  which  the  sufferer 
passes,  and  to  which  the  accumulation  of  external 
afflictions  is  no  more  than  an  introduction :  and  so 
great,  so  pathetic  is  this  conflict,  and  of  such  universal 
interest,  as  to  give  something  of  an  epic  quality  to 
the  Poem  as  a  whole.  The  impossibility  of  classifying 
such  a  work  is  clear.  It  is  at  once  lyric  and  descrip 
tive,  epic  and  dramatic  :  and,  when  we  remember  that 
it  was  addressed  to  a  people  at  a  time  of  great 
national  distress,  and  was  intended  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  rationale  of  suffering  as 
well  as  to  encourage  them  under  trial,  we  must  add 
philosophical  and  didactic  too. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  present  "  Hand 
book  "  will  suffice.  Jerome  (pb.  420  A.D.)  confessed 
that,  having  hired  a  Jewish  teacher  and  read  the  Book 
of  Job  with  him,  he  was  no  wiser  than  before.  The 
Book,  he  said,  was  "  like  an  eel — the  more  tightly  one 
holds  it  the  faster  it  glides  away."  Luther,  in  his 
quaint  way,  declared  that  Job  seemed  to  bear  transla 
tion  less  patiently  than  the  consolation  of  his  Friends, 
and  would  rather  remain  seated  on  his  dunghill. 
This  "  Handbook  "  aims  at  making  the  Book  intelli 
gible  and  interesting  to  the  ordinary  English  reader. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  book  in  the  Bible  which  is  so 
seldom  read  or  so  little  understood.  With  many 
people  certain  chapters  are  favourites  ;  but  even  those 
are  misinterpreted,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  is 
missed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  follow  the  thought  in  the  common 
English  versions.  The  translators  of  the  Authorised 
Version  were  seriously  handicapped  in  their  task,  not 
only  by  the  limitations  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  by  the  fear  which  the  boldness  of  Job's 
utterances  inspired.  They  were  afraid  to  trust  them 
selves  in  rendering  words  so  at  variance  with  the 
general  tone  of  Scripture.  In  one  flagrant  instance — 
Cap.  xxi.  17 — though  they  rendered  the  words  cor 
rectly,  they  applied  to  them  a  punctuation  which  had 
the  effect  of  exactly  reversing  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  The  authors  of  the  Revised  Version  had 
all  the  advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  and  other  kindred  languages  ;  but  the  prin 
ciples  which  they  laid  down  to  guide  them  in  their 
revision  interfered  considerably  with  their  freedom. 
In  this  "  Handbook  "  the  references  are  to  the  Revised 
Version  ;  but  in  the  notes  many  alternative  readings 
have  been  offered,  and  in  one  or  two  places,  when 
it  seemed  that  the  meaning  could  thereby  be  made 
more  clear,  a  line  has  been  paraphrased.  The  argu 
ment  of  the  Poem  has  been  already  sketched  :  a  more 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  several  steps  in  its  progress 
follows  this  introduction.  By  means  of  summaries 
and  notes  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  difficulties  an 
English  reader  might  meet  with  have  been  explained. 
The  student  is  recommended  to  note,  if  possible,  in 
his  own  Bible,kthe  corrections  made  in  the  text,  and 
particularly  to  mark  the  division  into  paragraphs  indi- 
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cated  by  the  dashes  in  the  summaries.  He  will  thus 
be  greatly  aided  in  his  understanding  of  the  Book.  If 
he  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  out  the  whole 
text  embodying  those  corrections  and  divisions,  and 
setting  the  summaries  as  marginalia  down  the  side,  he 
would  find  himself  amply  rewarded. 

The  present  writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality. 
During  the  years  he  has  spent  in  the  study  of  this 
Book,  he  has  made  use  of  all  the  aids  within  his  reach. 
He  believes  that  every  rendering  he  offers  has  the 
support  of  competent  scholars.  To  professional 
Biblical  students  the  names  of  the  standard  authorities 
are  well  known :  to  the  general  reader  two  English  com 
mentaries  may  be  recommended,  that  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Cox  and  that  of  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson.  The 
former  will  interest  him  by  its  wonderful  anthology 
of  illustrative  quotations  :  of  the  latter  one  thing  only 
can  be  said,  that  the  wider  experience  one  gains  of 
other  commentators  the  more  he  turns  with  gratitude 
and  confidence  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Davidson,  whose 
modest  appearance  in  the  series  of  the  "  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  "  affords  no  indication 
of  its  real  value. 
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PROLOGUE.  —  Besides  recording  Job's  history,  and  so 
providing  the  situation  for  the  sequel,  the  Prologue 
serves  a  double  purpose.  It 


eousness  of   lob.     It  also  lets  us  into  th 

his  sufferings.      They  are  not  penal  :    they  are  sent, 

or  at   least   permitted,   by  God   to  test    Toh.   whether 

his  loyalty  and  devotion,  which  were  so  conspicuous 

in    prosperity,  will  endure  through  the  strain    of  ad 

versity  -'"when    all    inducements   of    self-interest    are 

withdrawn. 

JOB'S  COMPLAINT.  —  Job's  Complaint  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  whole  Controversy  which  follows. 
Those  seven  days  of  silent  suffering  and  brooding 
have  wrought  a  change  in  the  patriarch's  frame  of 
mind.  His  habitual  trust  in  God  is  not  destroyed  ; 
but  it  is  overclouded  and  shaken.  Doubts  and 
questionings  press  upon  him.  It  is  not  so  much 
because  he  has  been  afflicted  that  he  is  distressed,  as 
because,  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  he  cannot 
understand  why  God  has  afflicted  him.  Behind  his 
calamities  he  seems  to  see  that  God  has  become 
his  enemy.  He  does  not  "renounce  God  to  His 
face,"  nor  does  he  yet  even  charge  God  with  in 
justice;  but  with  some  resentment  in  his  tone  he 
protests  that  if  God  be  hostile  to  him  it  were  better 
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never  to  have  been    born,  and    impatiently    demands 
why  God  preserves  him  alive. 


THE  FIRST  ROUND   OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

The  resentment  which  is  discernible  in  the  tone  of 
Job's  Complaint  is  the  occasion  of  the  Controversy. 
The  theories  which  the  Friends  hold  of  God  and  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  His  government  of  the 
world,  lead  them  to  argue  that,  since  Job  is  a  great 
sufferer^  he  must  V|fyyf  hppn  a  great  P1'nnpr  despite 
the  good  opinion  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
men.  In  the  First  Cycle  of  Speeches  *]•"»  Frj^rlg. 
aim...  at  restoring  in  Job  more  reverent  thnnghts  nf 

fV^    anH    His    prnviHpnrp        Eliphaz    and    fijIHarl    Hwp1| 

upon  His  holiness ;  Zojxhar,  upon_J^  ^^nip^'ence 
and  His  knowledge  of  even  the  secret  sins  of  men : 
and  they  base  on  these  considerations  a  vindication 
of  His  dealings  which  they  hope  wil.Lin.duce. .Job  to 
abandon  his  suspicions  of  the  Divine  justice,  confess 
his  sin,  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  Job  maintains 
his  own  innocence,  shows  that  he  understands  as 
well  as  they  do  the  current  theories  of  the  Divine 
character  and  action,  and  avers  that  it  is  God  Him 
self  he  desires  to  meet,  that  he  may  win  from  Him 
some  explanation  of  the  afflictions  which  have  over 
whelmed  him. 

ELIPHAZ. — Eliphaz  in  his  own  mind  reasons  back 
wards  from  Job's  sufferings,  and  concludes  that,  up 
right,  God-fearing  man  though  he  be,  he  must  have 
been  guilty  of  some  great  sin  of  which  these  cala 
mities  are  the  punishment.  Accordingly  he  is  pained 
by  the  resentment  in  Job's  tone.  For  that  is  the 
attitude  of  the  wicked  to  the  calamities  they  bring  upon 
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themselves,  and  that  brings  only  worse  calamities  as 
its  punishment.  He  breaks  the  silence  therefore  to 
urge  upon  Job  a  more  reverent  and  penitent  frame 
of  mind,  and  reminds  him  how,  if  he  bears  His 
chastisements  in  the  right  spirit,  God  will  again 
restore  him  to  favour. 

JOB. — Job  scarcely  realises  that  his  Friends  suspect 
him  of  some  deadly  sin.  His  denial  of  their  insinua 
tion  is  emphatic,  but  he  does  not  dwell  upon  it.  He 
assumes  that  it  is  the  violence  of  his  complaint  that 
has  called  forth  their  protest,  and  eagerly  justifies 
it,  at  the  same  time  bitterly  reproaching  them  for 
their  lack  of  sympathy.  As  he  dwells  on  his  suffer 
ings  he  gradually  looks  beyond  the  Friends  to  his 
real  Antagonist,  and  remonstrates  hesitatingly  with 
God,  pleading  that  His  dispensations  towards  him 
self  are  cruel,  unnecessary,  unworthy  of  Him,  and 
unprovoked.  This  remonstrance  brings  a  direct 
charge  of  injustice  against  God. 

BlLDAD. — Passing  over  Job's  defence  of  his  despair 
and  complaint  of  his  Friend's  unkindness,  Bildad 
replies  to  the  imputation  Job  has  cast  on  the  rectitude 
of  God.  He  states  the  current  theory  of  God's  provi 
dence — the  righteous  _He  rewards ,:  the  wicked  He 
punishes — 'basing  it  upon  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times. 
He  claims  to  have  received  no  revelation  himself,  but 
simply  to  hand  on  the  traditional  doctrine.  It  is  a 
clear  inference  from  his  position  that  Job  must  have 
sinned :  so  he,  like  Eliphaz,  closes  with  an  appeal 
to  the  sufferer  to  repent. 

JOB. — In  this  speech  occurs  the  crisis  of  Job's  despair. 
Bildad's  traditional  philosophy  does  not  square  with 
Job's  experience.  Conscious  of  his  righteousness, 
he  cannot  account  for  his  sufferings  except  on  the 
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supposition  that  God  has  resolved  to  regard  him 
as  wicked  :  and  this  is  to  suppose  that  God  is  unjust. 
Job  can  see  no  way  past  the  conclusion :  hence  the 
cry  of  Cap.  ix.  22-24.  This  cry  marks  the  turning- 
point  in  the  struggle.  After  a  pause,  the  faith  which 
will  not  be  conquered  begins  to  re-assert  itself.  The 
opening  of  Cap.  x.  is  prayerful,  and  the  various 
suggested  explanations  of  God's  treatment  of  him 
are,  to  use  Professor  Davidson's  fine  expression, 
"  but  a  subtle  mode  of  appealing  from  God  to  God 
Himself,  from  God's  dealing  in  providence  to  God's 
inner  heart  and  being."  The  deepening  of  the  shadow 
after  verse  13  is  but  a  temporary  reaction :  the  ascent 
to  light  and  peace  is  now  begun. 

ZOPHAR. — Zophar's  speech  marks  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  Controversy.  As  Eliphaz  and  Bildad  have 
pressed  upon  Job  the  consideration  of  God's  holiness, 
Zophar  urges  His  omniscience.  The  other  Friends 
took  for  granted  that  Job's  yiew  of  God  and  His 
providence  was  the  same  as  their  own  ;  ^Zaghardetects 
a  divergence  of  opinion  {xi.  4}»_anjd~^nden^^ 
having  put  his  own  knowledge  of  himself  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  Divine  knowledge  pf  )-n'm- 

JOB. — Job  now  for  the  first  time  realises  fully  the 
suspicions  that  his  Friends  have  been  entertaining 
about  him.  Feeling  keenly  the  tone  of  superiority 
they  have  assumed  towards  him,  he  scarcely  deigns 
to  reassert  his  innocence,  but  rather  shows  them 
that,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  God,  the  omniscience  and  righteousness  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  is  as  comprehensive  as  their 
own,  his  experience  has  taught  him  to  appreciate 
far  more  deeply  how  unfathomable  is  the  Divine 
wisdom.  Indeed  he  accuses  them  of  being  in  their 
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ignorance  but  courtly  flatterers  of  Heaven  and,  as 
he  threatens  them  with  the  Divine  wrath  because 
of  their  sycophancy,  his  own  conception  of  the  right 
eousness  and  justice  of  God  grows  clearer  and  more 
confident,  though  he  sees  no  further  into  the  mystery 
of  His  counsels.  Then  turning  once  more  from  the 
Friends  to  God  Himself,  he  craves  again  the  op 
portunity  to  contend  with  Him  face  to  face.  As, 
he  rehearses  what  would  be  his  plea  he  forgets 
his  own  sorrows  in  the  generous  recollection  of 
the  sorrows  of  mankind  :  and  now  for  the  first  time 
there  gleams  for  him  a  light  which  flashes  over  all 
the  darkness  that  surrounds  him,  his  own  anguish  , 
and  the  anguish  of  the  world.  What  if  there  be  a 
life  beyond  the  grave  where  the  righteous,  rescued 
from  Sheol  by  the  hand  of  God,  shall  enjoy  His 
favour  for  ever.  The  hope  gleams  but  for  a  moment 
and  is  gone  ;  but  it  recurs  again. 

THE  SECOND  ROUND  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

The  attitude  that  Job  assumes  appears  of  course 
to  the  Friends  to  be  irreligious  ;  but  it  forces  them 
to  change  their  ground.  They  cannot  any  longer 
hope  to  influence  Job  by  expounding  to  him  the 
wisdom  and  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  since 
he  has  shown  himself  their  equal  in  such  knowledge, 
and  yet  refuses  to  admit  that  it  throws  any  light 
on  his  present  sufferings.  In  the  Second  Cycle  of 
speeches  they  endeavour  to  convince  JOD,  Dy  appeaj- 
ing;  to  observation  and  experience,  tjiaf;  th^  relation 
between  fti"  nnH  gnfffrjpg-  is  constant  ;  that 


sin    is.  suffering  follows,  and  where  suffering  is,  sin 
has  always  gone  before.     Thisf  they  trust,  will 
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down  Job's  plea  of  innocence,  and  bring  him  to  con 
fess  the  iniquity  of  which  they  believe  he  must  have 
been  guilty.  Again  Job  meets  them  on  their  own 
ground.  He  easily  shows  that  experience  and  ob 
servation,  honestly  interpreted,  will  not  support  their 
^heory.  .Sin  is  not  always  the  explanation  of  suffer 
ing,  nor  is  suffering  the  invariable  consequent  of  sin. 
God's  ways  with  men  are  not  so  simple  or  so  easily 
understood  as  they  aver. 

While  maintaining  this  position  as  against  the 
Friends,  Job  advances  farther  in  his  attitude  towards 
God  Himself.  Hitherto  he  has  demanded  passionately 
that  GnH  would  in  some  wav  meet  him  and  allow  him 
to  plead  in  his  own  justification.  Xowards  the  end  of 
his  last  speech  it  has  dawned  upon  him  as  a  possible 
hope  that  God  will  Himself,  when  His  wrath  is  past, 
summon  him  back  from  Sheol  and  recognise  his 
innocence.  In  this  Second  Cycle  he  rises  to  the^ 
conception  that  he  shall  not  be  left  to  justify  himself, 
but,  after  his  death,  Godr  whose  wavs  with  him  have 
been  so  mysterious,  will  Himself  stand  forward  as  his 
Vindicator,  and,  though  he  shall  ^^^  rnvf  diedt  yet 
somehowlie  shall  be  conscious  of  that  vindication,  he 
""/  shall  see  God  and  enter  into  the  peace,  mid  jny  nf 
reconciliation  with  Him. 

ELIPHAZ. — Job's  attitude  during  the  first  round  of 
the  controversy  the  Friends  interpret  as  an  example 
of  the  wicked  man's  impatience  under  calamity,  and 
their  opinion  that  he  is  guilty  of  some  secret  sin  is 
confirmed.  Their  speeches  now  undergo  a  change  of 
tone  which  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Eliphaz. 
The  old  man's  gentleness  and  dignified  calm  give 
place  to  considerable  warmth  of  feeling.  He  is  mani 
festly  irritated  by  the  contempt  Job  has  shown  for 
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their  wisdom.  He  says  nothing  now  about  penitence 
and  the  hope  of  restoration  :  he  even  loses  sight  of  that 
aspect  of  his  doctrine  which  insisted  on  God's  justice 
in  rewarding  the  righteous,  and  labours  to  prove  no 
more  than  that  it  is  the  wicked  who  are  oppressed 
with  a  troubled  conscience,  and  who  come  to  ruin. 
This  position  he  seeks  to  establish  by  appeal  to 
common  observation  and  experience. 

JOB.  —  Hitherto    the    engrossing    thought   in    Job's 
mind    has    been    that   God    has  .hprnm**    his 
Now    he 


estranged  frnyn  him,  and  how  deep  is  their  conviction 
of  his  guilt.  _  He  stancfs  alone,  lorsaken  ot  (jod  and 
men.  His  loneliness  is  now  the  subject  of  bitter  com 
plaint.  He  will  not  any  longer  stoop  to  contradict 
the  belief  his  Friends  entertain  about  him.  He  treats 
them  with  indignant  irony.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  still  complains  of  God's  dealings  with  him, 
he  appeals  with  greater  confidence  to  the  Divine 
justice  that  lies  behind  the  Divine  injustice,  beseech 
ing  that  God  will  yet  vindicate  him,  and,  even  though 
it  be  after  he  is  gone,  acknowledge  his  innocence  and 
make  it  manifest  to  men. 

BlLDAD.  —  In  his  reply  to  Eliphaz,  Job  apparently 
regarded  men  as  divided  into  two  classes  (Cap.  xvii. 
5-9)  :  the  upright,  of  whom  he  himself  was  the  repre 
sentative,  and  the  ignorant,  ruthless  "  peoples  "  with 
whom  he  identified  the  Friends.  Bildad  resents  the 
taunt,  and  pours  sarcasm  on  Job's  classification  by 
addressing  him  in  the  plural.  He  takes  his  cue  from 
Eliphaz.  His  tone  also  is  harsher  than  formerly,  as 
he  draws  pictures  of  the  disaster  which  overtakes  the 
wicked  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  through 
the  moral  instincts  of  mankind,  pictures  unrelieved  by 
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any  suggestions  of  possible  repentance  and  escape. 
The  allusions  to  Job  himself  in  Cap.  xviii.  12-21  are 
but  thinly  veiled.  The  effect  of  the  speech  is  that  of 
an  angry  and  threatening  retaliation. 

JOB. — Job  reads  the  meaning  of  Bildad's  picture, 
the  ruthless  severity  of  which  cuts  him  to  the  quick. 
Still  he  utters  his  old  protest :  If  they  will  assert  that 
it  is  sin  that  lies  at  the  back  of  his  calamities,  he  will 
as  stoutly  reply  that  it  is  not  sin  but  the  unjust  hand! 
of  God*.  Then,  turning  to  review  his  position,  he  goes 
over  all  the  details  of  his  sufferings  till  the  rehearsal 
carries  him  away,  and  there  breaks  from  him  "  a  cry 
as  piercing  and  pathetic  as  ever  issued  from  the  lips  of 
man"  (Cap.  xix.  21-22).  The  uttermost  darkness^] 
seems  to  have  closed  in  upon  him.  But  no !  With 
one  bound  he  escapes  to  the  light.  His  faith  in  the 
God  to  whom  he  has  all  along  appealed  rises  trium 
phant.  God  will  vindicate  him :  He  will  Himself 
establish  his  innocence.  And  he,  though  he  die,  shall 
yet  not  be  deprived  of  the  joy  of  seeing  God  and 
hearing  His  vindication. 

ZOPHAR. — This  speech  is  marked  by  extreme  harsh 
ness  and  an  excessive  irritation,  caused  perhaps  by 
the  threat  which  Job  has  just  uttered,  perhaps  by  the 
recollection  of  Job's  many  reproaches  and  sarcasms, 
but  more  probably  by  the  feeling  that  his  own  most 
cherished  religious  convictions  are  being  assailed.  He 
breaks  almost  at  once  into  a  fierce  statement  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine,  asserting  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  man  is  soon  overtaken  by  the  calamity  which 
his  sin  itself  inevitably  brings  in  its  train.  The  state 
ment  is  couched  in  the  description  of  the  ruin  of  a 
greedy  oppressor,  which  Job  will  easily  understand  he 
is  meant  to  apply  to  himself. 
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JOB.  —  Again,  as  in  the  First  Cycle,  it  is  Zophar's 
speech  that  compels  Job  to  confront  the  new  attitude 
of  the  Friends.  Their  argument  has  been  directed 
towards  forcing  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt. 
They  have  maintained  that  observation  and  experience 
alike  go  to  show  that  it  is  tt|f  ginfnl  man  who  suffers. 
Job  now  meets  this  assertion  with  flat  denial.  JThe 
wicked  prosper,  he  says  ;  they  do  not  always  come  to 
ruin  :  this  life  does  not  alway^jbnjn^tp__eitliex.Jj3.e 
rigHteous  or  the  evil  man  his  due  recompense.  And 
whereas  the  Friends  have  appealed  to  the  tradition  of 
antiquity,  he  appeals  to  the  contemporary  witness  of 
those  who  have  travelled  and  seen  much  of  the  world. 

THE  THIRD  ROUND  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY 

The  third  round  of  speeches  but  marks  the  ex 
haustion  of  the  controversy.  The  Friends  having 
failed  to  draw  from  Job  a  confirmation  of  their  own 
theories  and  a  consequent  confession  of  sin,  nothing;  is 
leftjo  them  but  to  bring  direct  charges 


Accordingly,  the  accusations  which  were  hitherto 
veiled  become  open.  To  these  Job  disdains  to  reply. 
Unable  to  meet  the  array  of  facts  with  which  he 
bombards  their  theories,  the  Friends  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  general  statements  as  to  the  greatness  of 
God,  with  which  Job  has  already  expressed  his  con 
currence.  But  those  statements  Job  turns  against 
themselves  by  insisting  that  the  very  greatness  of 
God  is  a  rebuke  to  ignorant  dogmatism  and  a  reason 
for  reverent  silence.  In  his  own  soul  Job  experiences 
a  reaction  from  his  former  triumphant  exaltation. 
Again  the  thought  of  God  troubles  him  :  again  he 
longs  for  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  in  this 
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present  life.  But  both  the  longing  and  the  fear  sink 
at  last  into  acquiescence  in  the  mystery  of  God's 
ways. 

ELIPHAZ. — In  his  last  speech  Job  denied  that  there 
was  any  moral  government  of  the  world  at  all,  and 
attributed  the  fortunes  of  men  to  the  mere  caprice  of 
God.  Eliphaz  feels  this  audacious  statement  keenly. 
He  replies  that  there  must  be  some  principle  under 
lying  the  Divine  judgments  :  then,  holding  fast  to  his 
old  contention  that  suffering  is  the  sure  consequence 
of  sin,  and  of  sin  only,  he  proceeds  to  accuse  Job  of 
certain  definite  crimes.  "  He  paints  Job  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  according  to  his  dogma,  not  as  he  knew 
him  to  be  in  fact."  But  the  finer  side  of  Eliphaz' 
nature  reasserts  itself:  his  speech  closes  with  a  very 
gentle  and  beautiful  reminder  of  the  grace  of  God,  a 
call  to  repentance,  and  a  promise  of  pardon  and 
restoration. 

JOB. — Job  scarcely  seems  to  hear  the  accusations 
of  Eliphaz  :  he  is  wholly  occupied  with  his  own  great 
thoughts.  The  exaltation  of  spirit  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  assurance  that  God  would  yet  appear  to  vindicate 
him,  is  followed  naturally  by  a  reaction.  He  longs  to 
be  justified  even  in  this  life.  The  old  idea  of  a  present 
manifestation  of  God,  which  would  give  him  the  oppor 
tunity  of  defending  himself,  recurs  to  him  :  this  time, 
though  he  is  still  "  troubled  at  the  thought  of  Him,"  it 
does  not  strike  the  same  fear  to  his  heart.  His  faith 
in  God  is  strong  enough  to  assure  him  that  God  would 
not  overwhelm  him  with  His  power.  Not  that  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  providence  is  less.  His  own 
sufferings  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  vast  sum  of 
unaccountable  misery  that  there  is  in  the  world. 

BlLDAD. — This  speech  is  virtually  a  confession  of 
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defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Friends.  Bildad  has  no 
reply  to  make  to  Job's  statement  of  facts  :  he  dares 
not  reiterate  accusations  which  the  Friends,  though 
they  made  them  in  the  interests  of  their  argument,  did 
not  at  any  time  really  believe.  Beaten  all  along  the 
line,  he  covers  the  Friends'  discomfiture  by  a  short 
general  statement  of  a  truth  that  both  sides  in  the 
controversy  have  already  confessed;  God  is  great, 
no  man  is  sinless  in  His  sight. 

JOB. — Job  with  bitter  sarcasm  points  out  that  to 
confess  God's  greatness  in  no  way  throws  any  light 
on  the  enigmas  of  experience;  rather,  he  shows 
that  the  recognition  of  God's  majesty  should  forbid 
dogmatism  concerning  His  providence.  Surely  all 
His  dealings  are  shrouded  in  mystery  :  it  behoves 
a  man  to  be  silent  and  still. 

ZOPIIAR. — Zophar  does  not  speak.  His  silence 
marks  the  failure  of  the  Friends  to  establish  their 
argument. 

JOB. — Seeing  that  Zophar  does  not  come  forward, 
Job,  after  a  pause,  concludes  the  controversy  with 
a  short  but  definite  repudiation  of  the  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  him  in  this  last  round. 
The  curious  divided  state  of  his  mind  is  evident  in  this 
that,  while  he  still  charges  God  with  having  afflicted 
him  unjustly,  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  has 
not  deserved  his  calamities. 

JOB'S  MONOLOGUE. — Another  pause  elapses  during 
which  Job  is  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  then  follows 
a  long  and  most  pathetic  Monologue.  The  sufferer 
recalls  the  former  days  when  God's  favour  rested 
upon  him:  he  was  prosperous,  his  home  was  happy, 
the  people  of  his  city  held  him  in  high  esteem,  he  was 
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able  to  show  kindness  to  all  men,  and  to  help  the 
needy,  and  he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  a 
continuation  of  his  good  fortune,  to  a  peaceful  old 
age  and  a  quiet  death.  He  then  contrasts  his  present 
circumstances:  God  has  withdrawn  His  countenance 
from  him,  he  is  despised  by  the  meanest  outcast,  he 
is  the  victim  of  intolerable  sufferings,  no  hope  of 
recovery  and  restoration  is  left  to  him,  he  must  go 
down  to  the  grave  in  agony  and  shame.  Having 
dwelt  on  the  contrast,  he  goes  back  again  and  re 
hearses  the  principles  of  conduct  by  which  he  re 
solved  in  his  early  days  that  he  would  walk.  He 
protests  that  he  has  been  true  to  his  early  resolution, 
and  has  never  been  guilty  of  secret  transgression. 
His  whole  experience  is  a  mystery  to  him,  but  he 
cannot  help  appealing  to  God.  God  has  sent  upon 
him  those  undeserved  afflictions,  but  surely  neverthe 
less  God  must  recognise  his  innocence  and  justify  him. 
Thus,  though  under  his  trial  Job  has  sinned — sinned 
in  impatient  and  presumptuous  thoughts  and  words — 
yet  his  sin  has  not  been  of  the  kind  which  the  Satan 
tried  to  compel  him  to.  He  has  not  renounced  God, 
but  still  cleaves  to  Him  with  a  faith  that  is  at  once 
pathetic  and  noble  for  its  very  perplexity  and  hope 
lessness.  Job  has  borne  the  trial  successfully:  his 
loyalty  to  Jehovah  has  endured  the  strain. 

[ELIHU. — Elihu,  indignant  at  Job's  presumption  in 
doubting  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  at  the  Friends' 
ineptitude  in  not  finding  arguments  to  prove  Job  in 
the  wrong,  aims  himself  at  justifying  God. 

I.  He  maintains  that  to  act  arbitrarily  were  un 
worthy  the  Almighty ;  that,  far  from  refusing  to 
speak  to  man,  God  does  communicate  with  him, 
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both  by  dreams  and  by  angel  messengers,  and  seeks 
to  win  him  back  to  right. 

2.  He  denounces  the  impiety  of  charging  God  with 
injustice,  holds  that  God  can  have  no  motive    to    be 
unjust,    and     insists     that,    were    Job's    charge    true, 
the    whole    universe    must    fall    into    chaos,   for    how 
could  government  based  on  injustice  continue  !     God's 
government,  he  avers,  is  based  not  on  injustice,  but 
on  omniscience    and    goodness :    to  complain    of  any 
of  His  doings  is  to  challenge  His    prerogatives,  and 
that  Job  has  impiously  done. 

3.  Job  has  said  that  it  is  all  one  whether  a  man  be 
righteous  or  wicked ;    his    righteousness    profits    him 
nothing.      Elihu's  reply  is  that    man's    righteousness 
must   be   profitable  to   himself;     for   it    cannot    profit 
God  anything :  and  he  declares  that  the  reason  why 
God  does  not  always  hear  the  cry  of  those  who  suffer, 
is  that  they  cry  amiss.     "  Their  appeal  to   Heaven  is 
the  mere  instinctive  cry  of  suffering,  like  that  of  the 
lower  creatures,  without  trust  in  God — they  say  not, 
where  is  God  my  Maker?" 

4.  Then  finally  Elihu  speaks  of  the  greatness  and 
wisdom  of  God,  and  of  his  gracious  purposes  towards 
men.       He    contributes    his    own   positive    theory    of 
suffering  (Cap.  xxxvi.  8-10),  viewing   it  as  a    means 
of  discipline,  God's  way    of  opening   man's    heart    to 
instruction.     He  brings    his  long  series    of  speeches 
to    a    conclusion    by    urging   Job    to    bow  before  the 
inscrutable  providence  of  God,   and  abandon  his  im 
patient  and  presumptuous  complaint.] 

THE  INTERPOSITION  OF  JEHOVAH. — And  now 
Jehovah  Himself  interposes  for  the  comfort  of  His 
servant.  At  first  sight  it  might  almost  seem  that 
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the  Lord  is  bent  on  crushing  Job  altogether;  but 
it  is  not  so«  He  addresses  Job's  demand  for  an 
opportunity  of  contending  with  Him  (Cap.  xxxviii.  3), 
and  the  charge  of  injustice  which  Job  has  laid  against 
Him.  He  aims  at  making  Job  realise  that  both  his 
demand  and  his  accusation  are  impatient  and  pre 
sumptuous,  and  this  He  does  by  forcing  him  to 
recognise  that  in  the  world  of  nature,  which  he  knows 
is  the  work  of  God's  hands,  there  are  many  mysteries 
he  cannot  solve,  facts  and  forces  he  cannot  under 
stand,  and  that  it  all  demands  in  its  government 
a  wisdom  and  power  to  which  he  cannot  even  ap 
proach.  By  those  manifestations  of  the  Divine  majesty 
Job  is  humbled,  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Where  then  is  the  comfort  ?  God  does  not  explain 
His  providence :  He  does  not  throw  any  light  at  all  on 
the  reason  of  Job's  calamities :  He  does  not  remove 
any  of  Job's  perplexity.  But  the  very  fact  that  he 
speaks  at  all  is  full  and  sufficient  consolation  for  the 
poor  tortured  soul.  Job  felt  himself  abandoned  of 
God ;  he  thought  God  was  his  enemy.  And  now  the 
voice  out  of  the  cloud — no  matter  what  it  says — itself 
assures  him  that  the  Almighty  still  stands  his  Friend. 
And  thus  he  is  not  only  led  back  into  that  "  humility 
which  is  man's  truest  exaltation,"  but  is  constrained 
to  exclaim,  "  1  had  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee." 

Jehovah's  answer  is  neither  a  logical  refutation  of 
Job's  charges  nor  a  vindication  of  the  Divine  Provi 
dence  :  it  is  a  word  addressed  not  to  the  intellect  but 
to  the  heart.  It  has  not  the  effect  of  solving  difficulties, 
but  rather  of  giving  that  assurance  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness  which  makes  the  difficulties  unimportant. 
It  does  not  make  clear  to  man's  thought  the  reason  for 
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God's  action,  but  rather  "  flushes  all  the  channels  of 
thought  and  life  with  a  deeper  sense  of  God  Himself." 

EPILOGUE. — The  Epilogue  serves  to  make  clear  to 
us  that  Job  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  through  all 
the  mists  of  doubt  and  storms  of  feeling  which  im 
pelled  him  to  question  the  justice  of  God's  govern 
ment,  yet  trusted  in  God  Himself  and  been  loyal 
to  Him.  He  has  not  renounced  Him.  In  the  rebuke 
administered  to  the  three  Friends  and  in  the  restora 
tion  of  the  sufferer  to  health,  to  comfort,  and  to  re 
doubled  prosperity,  we  are  to  see  the  witness  of  the 
approval  of  God  Himself.  God  finds  more  truth  and 
sincerity,  more  genuine  loyalty  in  Job's  criticism,  than 
in  the  Friends'  defence,  of  His  providence. 


THE     PROLOGUE 

CHAPTERS  I-II 

SUMMARY. — In  the  land  of  Uz  lived  Job,  an  upright 
man,  prosperous,  happy  and  scrupulously  pious 
(i.  1-5). — Him  Jehovah  resolved  to  try,  that  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  piety  might  be  put  to  proof 
(6-12). — Swiftly  calamity  after  calamity  befell  him  : 
his  wealth  was  taken  from  him :  his  children 
perished  ;  but  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  attitude 
towards  God  (13-22). — Time  passed:  further  trials 
overtook  him  :  he  became  the  victim  of  a  loathsome 
leprosy  (ii.  1-7). — Yet,  driven  from  his  home  and 
harassed  even  by  his  wife,  he  bore  his  sorrows  in 
patience  and  murmured  not  against  God  (8-10). — 
At  length,  after  many  months,  there  came  to  sym 
pathise  with  him  and  to  comfort  him,  his  three 
friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  (11-13). 

NOTES 

I. —  1.  Job.  — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  is  to  be  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  root  and  interpreted  "  the  persecuted  one,"  or 
from  an  Arabic  root  and  interpreted  "  the  penitent"  or  "  pious  " 
one.  In  any  case  it  is  unlikely  that  any  significance  attaches 
to  the  meaning.  None  of  the  other  names  are  symbolical. 
Probably  all  belong  to  the  tradition. 

Perfect. — Single-hearted  and  sincere,  his  character  "  woven 
of  one  piece  throughout,  well  disposed  towards  God  and  men  ; 
not  sinless,  but  guiltless  of  such  sin  as  in  the  prevailing  view 
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was  held  to  incur  the  divine  wrath."  Job's  virtue  and  piety  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  problem  discussed  in  the  book.  Cf.  Cap. 
xxix.  and  xxxi. 

2,  3.  The  numbers  in  these  verses,  7,  3,  7000,  3000,  500, 
indicate  the  rounded  completeness  of  Job's  household  and 
estate.  They  indicate  also  the  extent  of  his  sheep  pastures, 
his  mercantile  enterprises,  and  his  farmed  land. 

5.  Sanctified. — Caused  them  to  observe  the  ablutions  which 
in  early  ages  were  preparatory  to  sacrifice  and  worship. 

Renounced. — The  Hebrew  word  means  to  salute  at  meeting 
or  parting  :  hence  to  bid  farewell  to,  to  turn  away  from,  to 
forsake.  Cf.  Shakespeare's  "Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  de 
generate  king.''  This  was  the  very  sin  to  which  Job  himself 
was  afterwards  tempted. 

6.  "Sons  of  God"  or  "sons  of  the  mighty." — So  in  the 
Hebrew.      Cf.  Cap.  xxxviii.  7  ;  Gen.  vi.  2  ;  Ps.  xxix.  i,  Ixxxix.  6 
(R.V.  margin).     But  our  word  "  angels  "  conveys  the  meaning 
more  accurately. 

7.  Satan. — The  word  means  "  adversary  "  or  "  opposer,"  and 
everywhere  through  this  and  the  following  chapter  has  in  the 
Hebrew  the  article  "  the  satan."    The  term  has  not  yet  become 
a  proper  name.     We  have  indeed  here  a  very  different  con 
ception  from  that  of  the  devil  in  the  N.T.  or  in  current  popular 
speculation.     The  Satan  is  still  one  of  God's  angels,  still  in 
strict    subordination    to   the    divine   will,   and   limited    in   his 
activities  by  the  divine  permission.     He  mixes  with  the  other 
"sons  of  God"  on  equal  footing.     None  denies  him  his  right 
to  appear  in  the  counsels  of  heaven.     Such  appearance  is  not 
merely  his  right  but  his  duty  :  he  must  give  account  with  the 
others  of  services  rendered.     His  function  is  to  maintain  a  wide 
and  close  surveillance  over  men,  and  to  expose  any  false  pre 
tension  to  righteousness  before  God.     He  acts  both  as  tempter 
and  accuser,  putting  man's  virtue  and  piety  to  the  test  and 
trying  to  prove  his  claim  to  right  standing  unfounded.     This 
conception  has  two  aspects.     On  its  better  side  it  is  related  to 
the  conception  of  angel  ministrants  who  are  hourly  occupied  in 
missions  of  beneficence,  and  represents  the  divine  providence 
in  the  act  of  testing  and  sifting  men.     It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  aspect  that  the  adversary  uses  only  outward  provocations, 
not  inward,  spiritual  temptations.    But  on  the  other  hand  there 
already  appears  in  this  conception  the  suggestion  of  a  malevo- 
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lent  spirit,  not  furthering,  but  hindering  God's  purposes.  It  is 
easy  to  suspect  the  Satan  of  too  great  eagerness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  unpleasant  duty.  He  seems  to  have  lost  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  genuine  human  goodness,  and  to  scrutinise  men 
with  "  eyes  which  cast  the  shadow  they  discover."  Zealous  not 
for  God's  glory  but  for  man's  disgrace,  he  gives  ample  ground 
for  the  imputation  which  God  casts  on  him  of  being  moved  by 
malice  in  advising  the  tribulation  of  Job  "  without  cause."  With 
this  scene  cf.  i  Kings  xxii.  19^  ;  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  Luke  xxii.  31. 

13.  That  is  on  the  day  of  Job's  sacrifice  (verse  5)  when  he  would 
think  it  least  likely  that  God  would  visit  him  with  affliction. 

15.  Sabeans. — An  Arab  tribe  :  neighbouring  robber  bands, 
no  doubt,  bought  off  by  periodic  tribute.  Cf.  i  Sam.  xxv.  %ff. 

17.  Chaldeans.     Eastern  nomads. 

21.  For  the  association  of  the  womb  whence  we  are  born 
with  the  earth  to  which  we  return,  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  15. 

The  LORD  (i.e.  Yahveh). — It  is  contrary  to  the  author's 
custom  to  put  the  Hebrew  name  for  God  into  the  lips  of  Job, 
who  is  a  foreigner ;  but  this  may  have  been  a  proverbial  ex 
pression.  So  far  was  Job  from  renouncing  God  that  he 
worshipped  Him  with  pious  resignation. 

22.  Foolishness. — For  the  terms  fool,  foolish,  folly,  implying 
moral  delinquency,  cf.  Cap.  ii.  10  ;   Ps.  xiv.  i,  Ixxiv.  18;  Gen. 
xxxiv.  12. 

II— 1.  Sons  of  God.— Read  "Angels,"  as  in  i.  6. 

4.  The  Jewish  interpreters  give  the  meaning  of  the  proverb 
thus,  "  One  gives  up  his  skin  to  preserve  his  skin  : "  i.e.  is 
willing  to  suffer  in  a  part  that  he  may  save  the  whole.  And  so 
Job  is  willing,  the  Satan  says,  to  part  with  everything  so  that 
himself  is  saved. 

7.  Job's  disease. — "  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  disease 
of  Job  was  the  leprosy  called  Elephantiasis,  so  named  because 
the  swollen  limbs  and  the  black  and  corrugated  skin  of  those 
afflicted  by  it  resemble  those  of  the  elephant.  .  .  .  Full  details 
of  its  appearance  and  the  sensations  of  those  affected  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Book,  though,  being  poetically  coloured, 
they  will  hardly  bear  to  be  read  like  a  page  from  a  handbook 
of  Pathology.  The  ulcers  were  accompanied  by  an  itching  so 
intolerable  that  a  piece  of  potsherd  was  taken  to  scrape  the 
sores  and  remove  the  feculent  discharge  (ii.  8).  The  form  and 
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countenance  were  so  disfigured  by  the  disease  that  the  sufferer's 
friends  could  not  recognise  him  (ii.  12).  The  ulcers  seized  the 
whole  body  both  without  and  inwardly  (xix.  20),  making  the  breath 
fetid,  and  emitting  a  loathsome  smell  that  drove  every  one 
from  the  sufferer's  presence  (xix.  17),  and  made  him  seek  refuge 
outside  the  village  upon  the  heap  of  ashes  (ii.  8).  The  sores, 
which  bred  worms  (vii.  5),  alternately  closed,  having  the  ap 
pearance  of  clods  of  earth,  and  opened  and  ran,  so  that  the 
body  was  alternately  swollen  and  emaciated  (xvi.  8).  The  patient 
was  haunted  with  horrible  dreams  (vii.  14),  and  unearthly 
terrors  (iii.  25),  and  harassed  by  a  sense  of  choking  (vii.  15), 
which  made  his  nights  restless  and  frightful  (vii.  4),  as  his 
incessant  pains  made  his  days  weary  (vii.  1-4).  His  bones 
were  filled  with  gnawing  pains,  as  if  a  fire  burned  in  them 
(xxx.  30),  or  as  if  his  limbs  were  tortured  in  the  stocks  (xiii.  27), 
or  wrenched  off  (xxx.  17).  He  was  helpless,  and  his  futile 
attempts  to  rise  from  the  ground  provoked  the  merriment  of 
the  children  who  played  upon  the  heap  where  he  lay  (xix.  18). 
The  disease  was  held  incurable,  though  the  patient  might 
linger  many  years,  and  his  hopelessness  of  recovery  made  him 
long  for  death  (iii.  20,  and  often)." — A.  B.  Davidson. 

8.  The  Ashes. — The  mound  on  which  Job  sat  might  with 
equal  accuracy  be  styled  ash-heap  or  dung-hill.     The  towns 
people,  cleaning  their  cattle  yards,  carried  the  dung  to  a  spot 
outside  the  walls.     There  at  intervals  the  heap  was  burned,  and 
the  ashes,  settling  down  and  mingling  with  the  soil,  were,  under 
the  influence  of  rain  and  sunshine,  compacted  into  a  mound 
of  earth  whose  summit  was  often  the  highest  spot  for  miles 
around.      While  it  might  still  be  a  place  for  the  deposit  of 
refuse,  the  mound  might  also  become  something  of  a  prome 
nade  where   children   played  and   villagers   enjoyed   the  cool 
evening  breeze.     And  it  was  the  natural  resort  of  those  poor 
wretches,  beggars  and  others,  who  dared  not  enter  the  dwel 
lings  of  men. 

9.  Much  discussion  has  been  given  to  the  character  of  Job's 
wife  :  she  has  found  strenuous  defenders.     More  probably,  to 
the  author  of  the  drama  as  to  the  original  tradition,  the  woman 
was  an  inconsiderable  personage,  and  her  introduction  here 
served  simply  to  emphasise  the  loneliness  of  the  patriarch  in 
his  extremity,  and  thus  the  greatness  of  his  character. 

13.  Seven  Days  and  Seven  Nights. — This  was  the  period 
of  mourning  for  the  dead.     Cf.  Gen.  1.  10. 
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JOB'S  FRIENDS 

However  ye  might  err  in  after  speech, 

The  mute  expression  of  that  voiceless  woe 
Whereby  ye  sought  your  sympathy  to  show 

With  him  of  Uz,  doth  eloquently  preach — 

Teaching  a  lesson  it  were  well  to  teach 

Some  comforters,  of  utterance  less  slow, 
Prone  to  believe  that  they  more  promptly  know 

Grief's  mighty  depths  and  by  their  words  can  reach. 

Seven  days  and  nights,  in  stillness  as  profound 
As  that  of  chaos,  patiently  ye  sate 
By  the  heartstricken  and  the  desolate  : 

And  though  your  sympathy  might  fail  to  sound 

The  fathomless  depth  of  his  dark  spirit's  wound, 
Not  less  your  silence  was  sublimely  great. 

— Francis  Ouarlcs. 


JOB'S    COMPLAINT 


CHAPTER  III 

SUMMARY. — (The  patriarch's  faith  is  overclouded,  and 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends  breaks  down  his  self 
control.  Disconsolate  he  cries),  Better  far  it  were 
for  me  had  I  never  been  born  (i-io),  or,  being  born, 
had  I  died  at  birth ;  for  now  I  had  been  wrapped  in 
the  peace  of  the  grave  (11-19). — Why  maketh  He 
men  to  live  on  who  are  wretched  and  fain  would 
die  (20-26)  ? 

NOTES 

III.— 1.  His  Day.— The  day  of  his  birth. 

3.   Cf.  Jeremiah  xx.  14  ff. 

5.  The  kinsmen  of  his  birthday  are  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death  :  let  it  belong  to  them.  "  The  shadow  of  death"  is  a 
Hebrew  idiom  for  deep  darkness.  Cf.  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 

8.  Ready,  in  the  sense  of  "skilful." — "Let  the  magicians 
make  it  a  day  of  eclipse." 

Leviathan. — The  name  given  to  the  river  monster  of  Cap.  xli. 
is  also  an  epithet  for  the  serpent  or  dragon.  Cf.  Isaiah  xxvii.  I. 
The  author  does  not  disdain  to  make  use  of  the  fragments  of 
mythology  which  linger  in  the  popular  recollection.  It  was  an 
early  fancy  that  attributed  the  eclipse  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  the  assaults  of  a  giant  serpent  of  the  skies,  and  that  credited 
magicians  with  the  power  of  calling  up  the  dragon.  The 
Chinese  to  this  day  beat  drums  and  make  hideous  noises 
during  an  eclipse  to  make  the  dragon  release  his  prey.  Other 
echoes  of  those  popular  mythological  ideas  are  to  be  heard  in 
Cap.  vii.  12,  ix.  9,  13,  xxv.  2,  xxvi.  12-13. 
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13.  See  note  on  Cap.  xiv.  13. 

14.  Cf.  Isaiah  xiv.  3^,  especially  verse  18  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  17  jf. 

19.  The   meaning  is,  Great  and  small  are  there  the  same. 
Death  is  the  great  leveller. 

20.  The  indirectness  of  the  allusion  to  God  as  the  Source  of 
life  is  indicative  of  impatience  and  even  resentment  on  Job's 
part.     The  seven  days'  brooding  over  his  troubles  has  changed 
the  attitude  of  his  mind.     Cf.  Cap.  i.  21,  ii.  10. 

23.  Cf.  Isaiah  xl.  27  ;  Lamentations  iii.  7-9. 

24.  Read  as  in  the  margin,  "  My  sighing  cometh  like  my 
meat."     Sighing  is  my  daily  food. 

Like  water. — In  a  steady,  unbroken  stream. 


THE    FIRST    ROUND    OF    THE 
CONTROVERSY 

CHAPTERS    IV-XIV 

SUMMARY. — Eliphaz.  Suffer  me,  for  I  cannot  forbear 
to  speak.  Thou  hast  been  the  comforter  of  many 
an  afflicted  one:  can  it  be  that  in  thine  own  affliction 
thou  despairest  ?  (iv.  1-5).  Is  not  thy  ground  of 
confidence  the  piety  and  integrity  of  thy  past  life  ? 
Affliction,  though  it  visits,  never  destroys  the  up 
right  :  it  is  the  wicked  whom  it  overthrows  and 
ruins  (6-1 1). — Once  in  the  night-watches  there  came 
to  me  a  revelation  (12-14).  Lo,  a  ghostly  presence 
stood  before  me,  and  I  heard  a  solemn  voice  say 
(15-16),  'God  is  holy:  even  the  angels  are  im 
perfect  in  His  sight,  and  men  at  their  best  are 
unclean'  (17-21). — Job,  thou  art  an  upright  man; 
but  thou  art  not  perfect.  Behind  all  this  affliction 
lies  some  sin.  If  thou  lettest  thine  impatience  and 
resentment  prevail,  thou  wilt  but  court  greater 
calamities.  For  trouble  hath  its  root  in  sin,  and  it 
is  man's  nature  so  to  bring  evil  on  himself  (v.  1-7). — 
Repent  of  thy  sin  :  turn  again  to  God.  Great  and 
marvellous  are  His  works  and  full  of  mercy  (8-10). 
He  delivereth  all  that  are  afflicted  :  He  is  just  and 
saveth  the  poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  crafty 
(i  1-16).  Happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth. — 
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Submit  to  His  chastisement  patiently  and  reverently 
and  He  will  redeem  thee  from  all  thy  troubles 
(17-22).  All  things  shall  work  together  for  thy 
good  :  blessings  shall  be  multiplied  unto  thee :  and 
thou  shalt  see  a  ripe  old  age  in  peace  (23-27). 


NOTES. 
IV.— 5.  Read— 

"  But  now  it  is  come  unto  thee  and  thou  art  grieved  ; 
It  toucheth  thee  and  thou  despondest." 

Eliphaz  is  expressing  surprise,  hut  is  not  sarcastic. 

8.  Read— 

"  According  as  I  have  seen,  it  is  they  that  plough  iniquity 
And  sow  mischief,  that  reap  the  same." 

Eliphaz'  contention  is  not  simply  that  sin  is  followed  by 
suffering  ;  but  that  sin  and  sin  only  accounts  for  suffering.  So 
that  if  you  see  a  man  suffering  you  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  he  has  sinned,  and  that  in  a  degree  to  which  his  suffering 
is  proportionate.  For  the  figure  cf.  Prov.  xxii.  8  ;  Hos.  viii.  7  ; 
x.  13  ;  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  words  ren 
dered  "iniquity"  and  "mischief"  may  mean  also  "affliction" 
and  "  sorrow." 

9.  The  figure  is  either  from  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert  which 
withers   the  grass  (cf.   Isaiah  xl.  7  ;   Amos  i.  2),   or  from  the 
destructive  storm-wind  (cf.  Ex.  xv.  8  ;  Ps.  xviii.  15). 

10.  The  figure  is  from  the  breaking  up  of  a  den  of  lions  :  so 
is  the  home  of  the  wicked  broken  up  (cf.  Ps.  xxii.  13  ;  xxxv.  17). 
Those  similitudes  illustrate  the  fate  in  God's  providence,  not  of 
the  righteous  like  Job  who  may  have  sinned,  but  of  the  wicked 
whose  life  has  been  one  long  ploughing  and  sowing  of  evil. 
They  reap  their  harvest  :  they  are  overthrown  as  by  a  hurri 
cane  :  they  are  scattered  like  wild  beasts  from  their  den. 

12-21.  Read— 

"  Once  to  me  a  word  was  brought  in  secret, 
And  mine  ear  received  a  whisper  thereof. 
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Then  a  breath  passed  over  my  face  ; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up. 

It  (i.e.  the  vision)  stood  there,  but  I  could 

not  discern  the  appearance  thereof; 
A  dim  form  was  before  mine  eyes  : 
A  gentle  murmur  and  a  voice  I  heard. 
'  Shall  mortal  man  be  just  before  God  ? 
Shall  a  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker? 
Behold  He  putteth  no  trust  in  His  servants  ; 
And  His  angels  He  chargeth  with  error. 

If  their  tent  cord  is  torn  away  within  them, 
Do  they  not  die  without  wisdom  ?'  " 

17.  The  purport  of  the  vision  is  that  "  every  man  is  sinful  by 
nature,  has  evil  in  him,  however  it  may  be  veiled  and  controlled 
and  subdued  ;  so  that  no  man  can  be  just  and  pure  before  his 
Maker.  Much  less  can  he  be  more  just  than  God,  although  he 
affects  to  be  so  when  he  arraigns  the  providence  of  God  "  (Cox). 

21.  Death  is  referred  to  as  the  striking  of  a  tent.  It  finds 
man,  according  to  Eliphaz'  vision,  "  without  wisdom "  ;  i.e. 
without  having  been  made  wiser  by  the  afflictions  of  God. 

V.— 1.  Call  now,  rather  "  call,  then,"  since  that  is  so. 
Holy  ones,  rather  "  angels." 

The  question  is  not  ironical,  but  merely  an  emphatic  way  of 
saying,  "  If  thou  wouldst  appeal  against  God,  there  is  none  to 
hear  thee." 

2.  "  For  resentment  killeth  the  foolish  man, 

And  passion  slayeth  the  silly  one." 

That  those  words  hurt  Job  keenly  is  evident  from  his  making 
them  the  starting-point  of  his  reply.  The  "  resentment  "  which 
Eliphaz  deprecates  is  the  impatience  or  passion  which  Job 
wishes  were  fairly  weighed. 

3.  "  I  have  seen  a  fool  taking  root  ; 

But  suddenly,  cursed  is  his  habitation." 

4.  The  gate  of  the  city  was  the  place  where  suits  were  heard 
and  justice  administered,  where  also  important  sales  were  con 
cluded  and  contracts  witnessed. 
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5.  Out  of  the  thorns,  i.e.  from  within  the  hedge. 

9.  Unsearchable,  i.e.  past  finding  out :  so  great  is  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God. 

12-14.  Those  verses  illustrate,  not  the  judgment  of  the 
wicked,  as  vv.  3-5,  but  the  goodness  of  God  in  saving  the 
oppressed. 

12.  Cannot  perform  their  enterprise,  no  matter  what  that 
enterprise  may  be  :  i.e.  they  can  accomplish  nothing. 

13.  Carried  headlong  :  i.e.  thrown  down,  thwarted. 
25-26.  The    greatest    of    blessings    in    Hebrew   eyes.      Cf. 

Ps.  cxxvii.  5  ;  cii.  24  ;  Gen.  xv.  15. 

27.  Eliphaz  here  associates  his  companions  with  himself  in 
his  doctrine  and  exhortation. 


SUMMARY. — Job.  "Ye  speak  of  my  resentment! 
Compare  my  complaint  with  my  calamity :  does 
not  the  weight  of  my  affliction  account  for  the 
rashness  of  my  speech  ?  For  God  Himself  has 
become  my  enemy  (vi.  1-4).  So  good  cause  have 
I  for  complaint  that  all  ye  say  is  as  loathsome  meat 
to  me  (5-7). — Oh  that  God  would  cut  me  off! 
How  welcome  were  death  !  (For  I  have  not  re 
nounced  Him)  (8-10).  My  strength  is  gone :  I 
have  no  help:  I  can  endure  no  more  (11-13). — Ye 
should  have  showed  me  kindness  in  my  extremity, 
ye  that  are  my  friends ;  but  ye  failed  me  in  my 
need  as  a  stream  fails  a  traveller  in  the  wilderness 
(14-21).  The  sympathy  I  sought  would  have  cost 
you  nothing  (22-23).  What  sins  do  ye  suspect  me 
of  ?  Is  your  reproof  directed  against  the  ex 
travagance  of  a  desperate  man's  speech  ?  Surely 
ye  are  heartless  critics  !  (24-27).  Come,  look  me 
in  the  face  and  judge  again.  I  have  right  on  my 
side  in  my  plea  against  God.  My  moral  sense  is 
sound  (28-30). — Alas,  man's  life  on  earth  is  a 
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struggle  and  an  oppression.  My  days  are  full  of 
suffering,  and  my  nights  of  weariness  (vii.  1-5). 
My  life  ebbs  fast  away.  Remember,  O  God,  how 
swift  its  passing !  and  from  Sheol  there  is  no 
returning  (6-10).  Who  am  I  that  I  must  be 
watched  and  plagued?  (11-16).  Why  dost  Thou 
stoop  to  do  hurt  to  a  man?  (17-19).  Even  if  I 
have  sinned  I  am  not  worthy  of  Thy  wrath.  Why 
not  forgive  me  and  let  me  be  ?  "  (20-21). 

NOTES. 
VI. — 2.  Vexation,  rather  "  impatience  "  or  "  resentment." 

6,  7,  "  Can  that  which  hath  neither  salt  nor  savour  be  eaten  ? 

Or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg  ? 
Your  -vain  words  my  soul  refuseth  : 
They  are  as  loathsome  meat  to  me." 

7.  Job  takes  Eliphaz  as  speaking  for  all  three  of  the  Friends  : 
cf.  v.  27. 

8-10.  Job  longs  for  death  :  as  yet  unconscious  of  having 
greatly  sinned  and  not  having  renounced  God,  he  has  no  fear 
of  going  down  into  Sheol,  where  in  the  state  in  which  a  man 
dies  he  remains.  See  note  on  xiv.  13. 

10.  The  second  clause  of  the  verse  betrays  Job's  rising  im 
patience  :  the  third  is  almost  parenthetical.  For  "denied"  read 
"  disobeyed." 

11-13.  Job  declares  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  indulge  in 
such  a  hope  as  Eliphaz  holds  out  in  v.  17-26. 

13.  "  Am  I  not  utterly  helpless, 

And  my  power  of  endurance  gone  ?  " 

14.  Forsaketh,  rather  "  is  forsaking." 

15-18.  "My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook, 
As  the  channel  of  brooks  that  pass  away  ; 
Which  are  turbid  by  reason  of  the  ice, 
Wherein  the  snow  is  melted. 
When  warmth  cometh  to  them,  they  vanish : 
When  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place. 
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Their  courses  are  turned  aside  ; 

They  go  up  into  the  waste,  and  perish." 

18.  Job  likens  his  friends  to  mountain  torrents,  which,  reach 
ing  the  desert  plains,  spread  out  in  shallow  winding  brooks  and 
are  evaporated  by  the  sun.  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  in 
the  disappointment  of  those  who  look  for  water  and  find  only 
the  dried  courses  of  the  brooks  :  fit  type  of  Job's  disappoint 
ment  when  he  finds  no  sympathy  in  his  friends. 

21.  Job's  calamity  is  a  terror  to  his  friends  and  makes  them 
afraid  to  show  him  sympathy  because  they  judge  it  to  be  from 
God. 

25.  Words    of    uprightness.— Straightforward    dealing    as 
against  insinuation. 

26.  "  Do  ye  think  to  reprove  words  ? 

Seeing  that  the  speeches  of  one  that  is  desperate  are 
for  the  wind." 

28.  Look  upon  me,  i.e.  "  look  me  in  the  face,"  "  observe  me 
closely." 

29.  Return,  i.e.  "  begin  again,"  "  reconsider  the  situation." 
My  cause.— A  legal  term.    Job  means  his  plea  against  God, 

that  though  he  was  innocent  God  had  treated  him  as  guilty  and 
become  his  enemy. 

30.  Tongue  and  taste  are  the  organs  of  discernment.     Job 
pleads  that  his  conscience  is  trustworthy  and  bears  witness  to 
his  innocence. 

VII.— 1.  Early  German  Bibles  translate,  "  So  is  man's  life 
nought  else  than  a  knighthood  \_i.e.  'a  hard  service']  here  upon 
earth."  Job  looking  out  on  the  world  with  darkened  eyes  can 
see  nothing  but  darkness  in  the  lot  of  man. 

2.  Desireth  the  shadow,  i.e.  is  forced  to  toil  through  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

3.  This  verse  indicates  a  long  continuance  of  affliction  ;  the 
interval  between  vv.  10  and  n  of  Cap.  ii.  is  one  of  months. 

4.  5,  13,  14.  Those  verses  describe  various  symptoms  of  the 
elephantiasis  from  which  Job  suffers. 

9.  See  note  on  xiv.  13. 

12.  A  sea-monster,  rather  "the  sea-monster."  The  sea- 
monster  or  sea-serpent  is  but  a  poetical  or  mythological  re 
presentation  of  the  sea  itself,  which,  curving  itself  round  the 
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land,  threatens  to   swallow  it  up  as  the  dragon  of  the   skies 
swallows  up  the  sun  and  moon.     See  note  on  iii.  8. 

17,  18.  The  ironical  echo  of  Ps.  viii.  4  in  these  verses 
amounts  almost  to  a  parody. 

20.  If  I  have  sinned. — A  supposition  merely,  not  a  conces 
sion.     Read  the  rest  of  the  verse — 

"  Why  hast  Thou  set  me  as  a  stumbling  block  in 

Thy  way  ? 
So  that  I  am  a  burden  unto  Thee." 

Job  suggests  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  regard  a  mere 
man  as  a  stumbling  block  against  which  He  must  be  always 
striking,  or  to  regard  even  a  sinner  as  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
Him  to  bear. 

A  burden  unto  Thee. — The  original  text  was  changed  by 
the  later  Jews  into  "  a  burden  to  myself  "  (cf.  A.V.)  to  avoid 
what  seemed  to  them  blasphemy. 

21.  "Job   concludes   his  speech  by  a  pathetic  reference  to 
what  must  be  the  speedy  issue  of  God's  stringent  watching  of 
him  ;  he  will  lie  down  in  the  dust,  and  even  should  God  enquire 
for  him  it  will  be  too  late." 


SUMMARY. — Bildad.  How  long  wilt  thou  utter  words 
vain  and  violent  ?  God  is  not  unrighteous.  To 
the  wicked  He  metes  out  disaster:  to  the  good, 
prosperity  (viii.  1-7). — This  we  have  received  from 
ancient  times;  those  that  forget  God  perish  like 
a  reed  without  water,  they  are  swept  away  like 
a  cobweb,  uprooted  like  a  creeping  plant  (8-19). — 
God  is  the  Friend  of  the  righteous,  but  not  of  the 
wicked.  Turn  to  Him :  He  will  yet  restore  thee 
and  put  thine  enemies  to  shame  (20-22). 

NOTES. 
VIII.— 4-6.  Read  rather— 

"  If  thy  children  sinned  against  Him, 
He  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of  their  transgression. 
If  thou  wilt  seek  diligently  unto  God, 
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And  make  thy  supplication  to  the  Almighty  ; 

If  thou  become  pure  and  upright ; 

Surely  now  He  will  awake  for  thee, 

And  make  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous." 

5.  Bildad,  like  Eliphaz,  holds  Job  to  be  at  heart  a  pious  man, 
but  yet  guilty  of  some  great  sin,  of  which  these  calamities  are 
sent  by  God  to  lead  him  to  repent. 

8.  Eliphaz  has  appealed  to  a  revelation  in  a  vision  :  Bildad 
appeals  to  the  teaching  of  ancient  wisdom.  Cf.  Deut.  iv.  32  ; 
xxxii.  7. 

10.  In  Hebrew  metaphor  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  intellect 
as  well  as  of  feeling. 

11.  The  figures  are  from  Egyptian  vegetation  (cf.  margin). 
Bildad   has   in   mind   traditional  ethical   sayings,  probably  of 
Egyptian  origin,  similar  to  those  which  in  large  numbers  are 
found  in  extant  papyri.    Touches  of  Egyptian  colour  are  not 
infrequent   in  Job :   cf.  e.g.  The  ships   of  reed  (Cap.  ix.  26)  ; 
the  Phoenix  (xxix.  18). 

12.  Not  cut  down,  rather  "  not  ready  to  be  cut  down."     As 
the   papyrus    that  is  without   water,   withers,   so  collapse   the 
fortunes  of  the  man  who  forgets  God. 

16-19.  These  verses  liken  the  career  of  the  godless  man  to 
the  growth  of  a  gourd  or  creeping  plant,  which  springs  up 
rapidly  and  suddenly  dies  away.  Read — 

"  He  swells  with  sap  in  the  sunshine 
And  his  branch  spreads  itself  over  his  garden. 
His  roots  intertwine  over  heaps  of  stone, 
He  overtops  a  house  of  stones. 
When  he  is  destroyed  from  his  place 
Then  it  shall  deny  him,  saying,  '  I  have  not  seen  thee.' 
Behold,  thus  endeth  his  blissful  course, 
And  others  spring  forth  from  the  dust." 

21.  Shouting,  i.e.  rejoicing. 

22.  Bildad   disclaims  on  behalf  of  the  three    Friends  any 
enmity  towards  Job. 
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SUMMARY. — Job.  God  the  Friend  of  the  righteous ! 
But  how  can  a  man  establish  his  righteousness 
before  God  ?  Infinite  as  He  is  in  counsel  and  in 
strength,  He  will  overbear  every  claim  (ix.  i-io). — 
Invisible  and  irresistible,  irresponsible  and  inexor 
able  is  His  power.  How  could  I  address  Him  ? 
I  could  make  no  plea  :  though  innocent  I  could 
only  beg  for  mercy  (11-15). — Were  I  to  cite  Him 
and  He  to  answer  me,  He  would  not  listen  to  my 
case :  He  would  crush  me.  So  awful  is  He,  I 
should  be  put  to  confusion  (16-20).  Yet — what 
care  I  for  my  life — I  will  assert  my  innocence.  I 
am  righteous.  But  God  makes  no  discrimination. 
He  destroyeth  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  (21-24). 
— (After  a  pause)  Swiftly  speeds  my  life :  yet 
cannot  I  forget  my  pains.  Vain  all  my  efforts  to 
make  my  innocence  appear !  Thou,  God,  art  re 
solved  to  hold  me  guilty  (25-31). — God  is  not  a 
man  as  I  am  :  nor  is  there  any  arbiter  between  us 
to  assert  authority  over  us  both.  I  am  dumb  before 
the  terror  of  His  majesty.  Let  Him  lay  aside  for 
once  His  terrors  and  meet  me  as  a  man,  and  I  will 
plead  my  cause  without  fear  (32-35). — Perplexed, 
baffled,  racked  with  pain,  I  am  weary  of  life.  O  God, 
shew  me  wherefore  Thou  condemnest  me  (x.  1-2). 
It  cannot  please  Thee  to  destroy  the  righteous. 
Thou  art  not  purblind  as  man  is:  Thou  lookest  upon 
the  heart.  Thou  art  not  shortlived  to  pursue  Thy 
vengeance  on  mere  suspicion  of  my  guilt  (3-6). 
Surely  also  Thou  knowest  my  innocence  and  that 
I  am  altogether  in  Thy  power.  I  am  the  very  work 
of  Thy  hands,  and  wilt  Thou  destroy  me  ?  (7-9). 
With  loving  care  didst  Thou  fashion  me  :  yet  must 
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Thy  cruel  purpose  have  been  to  oppress  me  and 
torment  me  (10-17). — Why,  then,  didst  Thou  let 
me  live  at  all  ?  It  had  been  better  far  to  slay  me 
at  the  first  (18-19).  Few  are  my  days  now.  Let 
me  alone  then  for  a  little  while,  ere  I  get  me  hence 
to  the  region  of  chaos  and  darkness  whence  there  is 
no  return  (20-22). 

NOTES. 

IX. — 2.  Be  just  with  God,  i.e.  make  clear  his  righteousness 
before  God. 

Job's  assent  to  Bildad's  dictum  (viii.  20)  is  ironical ;  he  soon 
offers  it  a  flat  denial  (v.  22). 

3.  If  he  (the  man)  desire  to  contend  with  Him  (God). 

To  contend  is  a  legal  term  signifying  to  enter  a  plea  with  a 
judge. 

4.  Wise  in  heart.— See  note  on  viii.  10. 

Hardened  himself  against  Him.— Braved  Him,  screwed 
up  his  courage  to  contend  with  Him. 

§ff.  Cf.  Isaiah  xiii.  13  ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3  ;  Isaiah  xl.  22  ;  xliv.  24. 

9.  Orion. — The  Hebrew  word  means  "fool"  or  "giant,"  and 
points  back  to  some  prehistoric  conception,  still   lingering  in 
people's    minds,  of  a  powerful  and  insolent  protagonist  over 
come  by  Heaven  and  chained  to  the  sky  for  his  impiety. 

The  chambers  of  the  south. — The  constellations  of  the 
southern  sky. 

10.  Those    words    are    quoted    from    Eliphaz    (v.    9),    who 
used  them  to  urge  the  duty  of  humility  and  of  trust  in  the 
beneficent  justice  of  God :  Job  adduces  them  in  support  of  the 
comfortless  doctrine  that  even  an  innocent  man  has  no  chance 
in  a  contention  with  God. 

13.  Do  stoop. — Read  "  did  stoop,"  as  in  the  margin. 

Rahab. — Not  here,  as  in  Isaiah  and  often  in  the  Psalms, 
Egypt ;  but  the  sea-monster  of  vii.  12,  leading  its  helpers  on 
to  wage  war  against  Heaven,  but  overcome  by  the  Divine 
power. 

16-20.  "  If  I  were  to  cite  Him,  and  He  were  to  answer  me  ; 
Yet  would  I  not  believe  that  He  would  hearken 
unto  my  voice. 
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For  He  would  break  me  with  a  tempest, 

And  multiply  my  wounds  without  cause. 

He  would  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath, 

But  would  fill  me  with  bitterness. 

'  If  ye  speak  of  the  strength  of  the  mighty,  here  I 
am  !'  saith  He  : 

'  If  of  judgment,  who  will  appoint  Me  a  time?' 

Were  I  in  the  right,  mine  own  mouth  would  con 
demn  me  : 

Were  I  perfect,  He  would  prove  me  perverse." 

19.  To  appoint  a  day  for  judgment  rests  with  the  judge  ;  but 
God  will  acknowledge  no  authority. 

20.  So  completely,  in  spite  of  his  innocence,  would  he  be  put 
to  confusion. 

Perfect. — See  note  on  i.  i. 

21.  In  spite  of  his  dramatic  description  of  the  futility  of  a 
plea  against  God,  Job  goes  on  to  aver  his  innocence. 

22.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertions  of  both 
Eliphaz  and  Bildad.     Cf.  iv.  7,  8  ;  viii.  20. 

24.  He  covereth,  &c.— God  makes  the  rulers  of  the  earth 
blind  to  justice. 

26.  Ships  of  reed.— The  vessels  of  papyrus  of  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

28.  I  am  afraid,  &c.,  rather  "  I  shudder  at  all  my  pains." 

The  presence  of  his  afflictions  is  the  sign,  so  he  interprets  it, 
that  God  holds  him  guilty. 

31.  The  figure  is  of  a  newly  washed  body  plunged  into  the 
mire  and  so  made  unfit  for  its  clothing. 

32,  33.  "To  insist  on  seeing  the  whole  Gospel  in  this  noble 
passage  would  not  only  be  to  show  ourselves  unreasonable  and 
destitute  of  either  historical  or  critical  judgment  ;  it  would  also 
be  to  discharge  from  it  its  true  power  and  value.     A  hazy  and 
hypothetical  anticipation  of  the  Gospel  is  of  very  little  worth 
to  those  who  have  the  Gospel  itself  in  their  hands  ;  but  any 
passage  in  ancient  writings  which  proves  that  man  was  made 
for  the  Gospel,  by  proving  that  the  Gospel  corresponds  to  and 
satisfies  a  deep,  inbred,  and  ineradicable  craving  of  the  human 
heart,  is  simply  quite  invaluable." 

34.  His  terror.— His  awe-inspiring  majesty. 

35.  I  am  not  so  in  myself.— I  am  not  such  an  one  as  would 
fear  :  I  have  in  myself  no  reason  to  be  afraid. 
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Job's  conscience  is  clear  :  the  cause  of  his  trouble  is  beyond 
him.  "It  is  God  who  has  arrayed  terrors  against  him  and 
deprived  him  of  that  freedom  of  spirit  necessary  for  his 
defence." 

X. — 4.   Cf.  i  Samuel  xvi.  7. 

10-11.  Thou  didst  fashion  me  in  the  womb  (cf.  Ps.  cxxxix. 
13-16),  and  (ver.  12)  since  my  birth  Thy  visitation,  Thy  provi 
dence  and  care  have  preserved  my  life. 

13-17.  "  Yet  these  things  Thou  didst  hide  in  Thine  heart ; 
I  know  that  this  was  Thy  design  towards  me. 
If  I  sinned,  then  Thou  wouldst  mark  me, 
And   Thou   wouldst    not   acquit   me   from   mine 

iniquity. 

If  I  were  wicked,  woe  unto  me  ; 
And  if  I  were  righteous,  yet  must  I  not  lift  up  my 

head  ; 

Being  filled  with  ignominy, 
And  conscious  of  mine  affliction. 
And  if  my  head  should  exalt  itself,  Thou  wouldst 

hunt  me  as  a  lion  : 
And  again  wouldst  Thou  show  Thyself  marvellous 

upon  me. 

Thou  wouldst  renew  Thy  witnesses  against  me, 
And  increase  Thine  indignation  upon  me, 
And  raise  up  host  after  host  against  me." 

13.  These  things. — The  course  of  treatment   described  in 
vv.  14-17. 

14.  If  I  sinned.— Job  refers  to  venial  sins,  trivial  sins.     He 
never  denies  having  done  wrong  (cf.  xiii.  26)  ;  what  he  denies 
is   such   iniquity   as   might  justly  be  visited   by   his   present 
afflictions. 

15.  If  I  were  wicked. — The  supposition  of  great  iniquity. 
17.  Witnesses,  i.e.  afflictions. 

20.  For  the  same  plea  cf.  vii.  16. 
21/  See  note  on  xiv.  1 3. 
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SUMMARY. — Zophar.  (After  a  pause)  Shall  not  all 
this  impious  talk  be  answered  ?  Thou  maintainest 
that  God  knows  thy  innocence,  but  is  unjust ! 
Would  that  God  would  indeed  appear  against  thee 
and  manifest  His  omniscience.  He  knows  thy  sin 
and  He  would  show  thee  that  thine  afflictions  are  less 
than  thou  hast  deserved  (xi.  1-6). — Thou  canst  not 
penetrate  the  Divine  omniscience,  it  is  inscrutable 
(7-9).  None  may  question  His  judgments:  empti 
ness  and  hollowness  He  discerns  at  a  glance 
(10-12). — But  as  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  humble  thy 
heart  and  pray  to  God,  and  banish  sin  from  thyself 
and  thy  house,  then  shalt  thou  stand  before  God 
without  shame :  thou  shalt  forget  thy  sorrows,  thy 
life  shall  be  bright  and  prosperous,  thou  shalt  dwell 
in  safety  and  honour  (13-19).  But  the  wicked  are 
without  hope  (20). 

NOTES. 

XI.— 2.  A  man  full  of  talk  :  ///.  "  a  man  of  lips,"  whose 
words  do  not  proceed  from  the  heart. 

3.  Mockery,  called  "  scorning"  in  Cap.  xxxiv.  7,  is  irreligious 
talk. 

4.  Job's   doctrine   is — (i)  The  particular  assertion  of  Cap. 
ix.  31  ;  x.  17,  amounting  to  the  contention  that  God  has  dealt 
unjustly  with  him  ;  and  (2)  the  more  general   reflections  on 
God's  government  in  Cap.  vii.  i  ;  ix.  1-24,  which  charge  God 
with  general  injustice.    Zophar  discovers  that  he  and  his  friends 
have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  Job  would  assent  to  their 
theories   of  the   principles   on  which   the    Divine   providence 
proceeded. 

5.  Cf.  ix.  19,  20. 

6.  Wisdom. — Here  the  Divine  omniscience. 

Manifold  in  effectual  working,  i.e.  deep  and  comprehensive 
in  her  nature.  Nothing  lies  beyond  or  beneath  the  sweep  of 
God's  omniscience. 
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Know  therefore,  rather  "  Then  shouldst  thou  know." 
7.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  Canst  thou  find  out  the  deep  things  of  God  ?" 

The  height,  the  depth,  the  length,  the  breadth,  of  His 
counsels  (vv.  8,  9)  pass  all  human  comprehension. 

10.  Cf.  Cap.  ix.  1 1  _/!,  shut  up,  i.e.  arrest,  imprison. 

11.  Read— 

"  He  seeth  iniquity  also  at  a  glance." 

His  action  is  the  outcome  of  His  omniscience. 

12.  Read  as  in  margin— 

"  But  an  empty  man  will  get  understanding 
When  a  wild  ass's  colt  is  born  a  man." 

The  shallow,  vain  man  does  not  understand  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  and  must  be  mysterious  to  his  ignorant  and 
shortsighted  view. 

13.  Thou. — Emphatic   as   contrasted  with  the  vain,  empty 
men  of  the  preceding  verses.     "  But   thou — if  thou  settest." 
Cf.  viii.  5. 

15.  Cf.  x.  15  ;  ix.  27-28. 
18.   Cf.  vii.  6  ;  ix.  25  ;  x.  20. 

Search. — Look  around  for  danger  as  nomads  do  before 
encamping. 

SUMMARY.— Job.  How  wise  are  ye  all  \  Who,  think 
ye,  knows  not  all  that  ye  say  ?  Alas  to  what  depths 
have  I  sunk  when  men  prate  such  commonplaces  in 
mine  ear  !  Such  is  the  sympathy  of  prosperity  with 
misfortune  (xii.  1-6). — All  your  knowledge  of  God 
and  His  ways  ye  might  learn  from  the  fate  of  the 
beasts  (7-10). — And  as  for  what  ye  have  inherited 
from  ancient  men,  lo;  any  one  may  master  their 
wisdom  (i  1-25). — See,  I  know  as  much  of  it  as  you  : 
and  having  this  knowledge  I  would  speak  with  God 
(xiii.  1-3).  Be  silent,  it  behoves  you.  Ye  pretend 
to  justify  God  ;  but  ye  are  partisans,  ye  speak  not 
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from  your  wisdom.  Are  ye  not  afraid  to  utter  on 
His  behalf  your  shallow  platitudes  ?  (4-12).  Be 
still,  then  ;  let  me  speak.  I  will  risk  everything. 
In  my  heart  is  the  courage  of  innocence  (13-16). — 
Mark  my  pleading.  I  shall  be  found  in  the  right. 
None  will  or  can  gainsay  me  (17-19). — Only  do  not 
Thou  crush  me,  O  God,  nor  overawe  me  with  Thy 
majesty :  then  am  I  ready  to  appear  before  Thee 
(20-22). — Tell  me,  of  what  sins  dost  Thou  hold  me 
guilty.  Is  it  worth  Thy  while  to  afflict  me,  to  visit 
upon  me  my  youthful  follies,  who  am  but  the  creature 
of  a  day  ?  (23-28). — The  whole  race  of  man  is  feeble 
and  short-lived.  His  days  are  full  of  trouble.  Thou 
hast  circumscribed  him  on  every  hand.  Why  not 
leave  him  to  take  what  good  out  of  his  life  he  can  ? 
(xiv.  1-6).  The  end  of  his  life  is  the  end  of  his  hope. 
A  tree  that  is  cut  down  will  sprout  again  ;  but  when 
man  dies  he  rises  no  more  (7-12). — I  shall  die  under 
Thy  wrath.  Can  it  be — can  it  be  that  Thou  wilt 
hide  me  in  Sheol  till  Thy  wrath  be  past,  and  then, 
longing  once  more  after  one  whom  Thine  own  hands 
fashioned,  wilt  call  me  and  I  will  answer  Thee  and 
Thou  wilt  release  me  from  the  bondage  of  the  grave 
(13-15).  Here  how  closely  dost  Thou  watch  me  to 
note  my  sins  !  The  rocks  themselves  yield  to  con 
stant  wearing;  no  man  can  withstand  Thy  severity: 
death  must  come  (16-22). 

NOTES. 

XII.— 3.  Such  things  as  these,  i.e.  as  contained  in  Cap. 
xi.  7-12. 
4.  Read  and  punctuate — 

"  I  am  as  one  that  is  a  laughing-stock  to  his  neighbour — 
I,  that  called  upon  God  and  He  answered  me  ! 
The  just,  the  perfect  man  is  become  a  laughing-stock  ! " 
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6.  Into  whose  hand,  &c.— Read  as  in  margin — 
"  That  bring  their  god  in  their  hand," 

the  meaning  being,  Whose  strength  becomes  their  god,  who 
think  they  need  no  other  god  than  their  own  strength.     Cf. 
Hab.  i.  ii. 
9.  Read— 

"  Who  knoweth  not  by  all  these 
That  the  hand  of  the  LORD  acteth  thus?" 

i.e.  observation  of  the  animal  world  would  teach  any  man  all 
that  the  Friends  know  about  the  ways  of  God.  The  use  of  the 
distinctively  Hebrew  name,  "the  LORD,"  i.e.  "Jahveh,"  or  as 
more  familiarly  in  English,  "  Jehovah,"  here  is  against  the  usage 
of  the  poet,  who  uniformly  in  the  body  of  the  Poem  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  the  speakers,  who  are  none  of  them  Israelites,  non- 
national  terms  like  "  God,"  "  The  Almighty."  The  slip  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  proverbial  character  of  the  expression 
"the  hand  of  the  LORD."  Cf.  Isaiah  xli.  20  ;  Ixvi.  2  ;  and  i.  21. 

11.  Try  words. — Discern  truth  and   falsehood  among  the 
traditions  of  the  wise. 

12.  The  marginal  reading  must  be  preferred  here — 

"  With  aged  men,  ye  say,  is  wisdom." 

13-25.  Job  here  gives  examples  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
which  he  claims  to  know  as  well  as  his  friends,  as  though  he 
were  quoting  from  some  familiar  source  a  sketch  of  God's  ways 
with  nature,  men,,  and  nations.  Yet  much  in  this  passage 
might  well  refer  to  the  experiences  of  Judah  when  conquered 
by  the  forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  suggests  that  the  author 
makes  Job  parody  the  utterances  of  traditional  wisdom  as  in 
vii.  17  ff.  he  parodies  the  psalm. 

16.         "With  Him  is  strength  and  wisdom; 

The  deceived  and  the  deceiver  alike  are  His.'' 
i.e.  all  men  are  equally  in  His  hand  and  power. 
18.  The  bond,  i.e.  the  authority  of  kings. 
A  girdle,  i.e.  a  captive's  girdle. 
20.  Read— 

"  He  removeth  the  speech  of  the  eloquent, 

And  taketh  away  the  discretion  of  the  elders," 
24.  Heart. — Cf.  note  on  viii.  10. 
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XIIL  — 4-12.  These  verses  are  parenthetical. 

6.  Rather — 

"  Hear  now  my  rebuke, 
And  hearken  to  the  reproofs  of  my  lips." 

7.  Will  ye  take  part  with  God  against  Job  out  of  servility  to 
Him? 

10.  This  warning,  based  on  the  high-mindedness  of  God, 
shows  Job's  faith  in  His  righteousness  struggling  again  towards 
the  light. 

12.  Memorable  sayings.  —  The  sententious  traditional 
maxims  the  Friends  have  been  quoting. 

Clay,  better  "  dust." 

14.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"At  all  adventures  I  will  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth." 

An  obscure  expression,  but  the  second  clause  makes  the  general 
sense  clear. 

15-16.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  Behold,  He  will  slay  me — I  will  not  wait — 
Nevertheless  I  will  maintain  my  ways  before  Him. 
This  also  shall  be  my  salvation 
That  a  godless  man  shall  not  come  before  him." 

15.  The  parenthetical  clause  means,  "  I  will  not  wait  for  a 
more  distant  fate  :  what  is  life  to  me  now  ?"      The  A.V.  of  this 
verse  is  due  to  the  Vulgate  and,  however  reluctantly,  must  be 
given  up.     The  rendering  chosen  here  is  nearest  to  the  Hebrew 
text.     The  sentiment  of  the  Vulgate  is  quite  Job-like  ;  but  this 
reading  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  context. 

16.  The  fact   that   he  has  courage  to  face  God  is  to  Job 
evidence   of  his   innocence.     This  whole  passage   exhibits   a 
remarkable  state  of  mind.     Confidence  in  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause  involves  doubt  of  the  righteousness  of  God  :  yet  he 
cannot  but  conceive  God  as  displeased  with  the  servility  of  the 
Friends,  and  over  his  awe  of  Him  the  resolution  to  plead  hjs 
cause  before  Him  triumphs. 

18.  Read  as  in  the  margin  and  in  the  A.V. — 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  be  justified." 

19.  "  Who  is  he  that  would  contend  with  me. 

For  then  would  I  hold  my  peace  and  give  up  the 
ghost," 

E 
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If  any  one  should  appear  to  convince  him  of  sin,  he  should 
be  silent  and  die. 

23.  Iniquities,  transgressions. — Great  sins,  not  such  as  are 
referred  to  in  ver.  26. 

26.  For  Thou  writest,  rather  "Thou  decreest"  or  "  or- 
dainest." 

Job  does  not  deny  sinfulness  :  he  admits  that  he  may 
have  been  guilty  of  such  sins  as  he  was  anxious  to  atone  for 
in  his  sons  ;  but  in  his  riper  manhood  he  abjured  them.  He 
was  innocent  of  such  great  iniquities  as  might  account  for  his 
calamities. 

XIV.— 6.  Till  he  shall  accomplish,  &c.,  rather  "  That  he 
may  have  pleasure  in." 

7-10.  It  is  easy  to  parallel  this  passage.  Delitzsch  quotes 
in  another  place  the  following  from  Moschus  : — 

"Alas,  alas,  the  mallows,  after  they  are  withered  in  the 

garden, 

Or  the  green  parsley  or  the  luxuriant  curly  dill, 
Live  again  hereafter  and  sprout  in  future  years  ; 
But  we  men,  the  great  and  brave,  or  the  wise, 
When  once  we  die,  senseless  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
We  sleep  a  long,  endless  and  eternal  sleep." 

And  from  the  Yajurveda,  this  :  "  While  the  tree  that  has  fallen 
sprouts  again  from  the  roots  fresher  than  before,  from  what 
root  does  mortal  man  spring  forth  when  he  has  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  death  ?" 

11.  From  the  sea,  rather  "  from  the  pool."  The  word  denotes 
an  inland  lake  or  pond,  or  a  pool  in  a  river. 

13-15.  Sheol,  in  popular  Hebrew  belief,  is  the  place  of  the 
dead.  The  conception  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Job 
is  fairly  consistent.  Though  painted  in  colours  borrowed  from 
the  grave,  it  is  never  confused  with  the  grave.  It  is  a  dark 
and  gloomy  region,  lying  below  the  pendent  earth,  below  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  thus  far  distant  from  God  in  heaven 
though  penetrated  by  His  power.  Those  who  go  down  into 
Sheol  are  the  shades.  Thus  death  is  not  the  cessation  of 
existence ;  but  existence  in  Sheol  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  life.  It  is  a  dim,  shadowy  semblance  of  life  from  which  all 
that  makes  life  valuable,  its  activity,  its  joy,  its  substantiality, 
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is  absent.  It  is  without  social  or  moral  distinctions  :  a  dull 
monotony,  void  of  ethical  characteristic,  reigns  there.  The 
shades  are  helpless  and  sad  and  not  without  some  dim  sense 
of  pain.  They  are  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  living 
men  and  from  all  relationship  to  God.  They  can  neither  serve 
nor  praise  Him,  nor  can  they  experience  anything  of  His 
loving  kindness.  There  is  no  return  from  Sheol  to  life  on 
earth,  nor  is  there  escape  to  any  richer,  fuller  life  beyond. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  prospect  of  the  future  there  can 
be  neither  religious  significance,  nor  ethical  influence  for  the 
present. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  conception  of  the  state  of  the 
dead  that  death  itself  is  viewed  as  the  last  calamity  which 
befalls  men.  To  those,  indeed,  who  are  grievously  afflicted  or 
oppressed  it  may  at  times  be  welcome,  the  shadowy  existence 
of  Sheol  offering  something  like  rest,  compared  with  the  troubles 
endured  upon  earth  (cf.  Job  iii.  13);  but  normally  it  is  the 
"  king  of  terrors,"  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned.  The  happiest 
lot  that  can  befall  a  good  man,  is  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  then 
to  pass  away  peacefully,  leaving  children  to  guard  the  honour 
of  his  name ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  fitting  end  of 
the  wicked  to  be  snatched  away  prematurely  and  violently, 
Sheol  opening  her  jaws  to  receive  them. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  the  conception  of  Sheol  and  death  pre 
valent  in  all  but  the  later  Hebrew  literature  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiv., 
Ixxxviii.,  &c. ;  Isaiah  xiv.  ^ff.  ;  xxxviii.  18^  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  \7jf.}. 
There  are  Psalms,  however,  in  which  a  ray  of  better  hope 
seems  to  break  through.  The  author  of  Psalm  xvi.  protests 
against  death  altogether  (cf.  ver.  10,  R.V.)  ;  and  Psalms  xlix. 
and  Ixxiii.  suggest  the  possibility  that  a  righteous  man,  dying, 
may  escape  the  gulf  of  Sheol  and  pass  across  it  into  fellowship 
with  God.  In  the  later  prophets  (Isaiah  xxv.  8  ;  Daniel  xii.  2) 
the  prospect  of  life — real  life — after  death,  becomes  very  bright. 
The  hope  that  gleams  momentarily  through  the  darkness  of 
Job's  affliction  is  more  akin  to  the  psalmists'  than  to  the  pro 
phets'.  But  it  differs  from  theirs  too.  Job  has  lost  his  con 
sciousness  of  God's  friendship  :  he  feels  himself  under  God's 
wrath  :  and  so  he  accepts  both  death  and  Sheol.  But  his 
conviction  that  God  is  just  is  gaining  strength,  and  hence  there 
rises  for  a  moment  the  thought,  What  if  it  be  God's  purpose 
that  he  should  rest  in  Sheol  till  His  wrath  be  past,  then  pass  at 
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His  summons  once  again  into  the  enjoyment  of  that  favour 
wherein  is  life  ! 

14.  The  first  line  of  the  verse—"  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again  ? " — is  parenthetical. 

16-22.  This  picture  of  the  present  life  is  adduced  in  support 
of  the  plea  for  deliverance  from  the  dim  shadows  of  Sheol. 

18.  And  surely,  rather  "  But  surely." 

19.  And  Thou  destroyest,  rather  "  So  Thou  destroyest." 
The  hope  of  man. — The  hope  referred  to  is  not  the  hope 

of  immortality,  but  hope  which  has  its  objects  in  this  present 
life  merely. 

22.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  Only  for  himself  his  flesh  hath  pain, 
And  for  himself  his  soul  mourneth." 

For  himself. — As  far  as  he  is  concerned.    See  note  on  ver.  13. 
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CONTROVERSY 

CHAPTERS  XV-XXI 

SUMMARY. — Eliphaz.  Are  those  empty,  unprofitable 
words  the  words  of  a  wise  man  ?  What  thou  sayest 
would  destroy  all  fear  of  God.  Thy  sin  prompts  the 
contentions  with  which  thou  fain  wouldst  hide  it ; 
but  the  very  craftiness  of  thy  speech  condemns  thee 
(xv.  1-6). — Wise  !  Art  thou  the  Wisdom  of  God 
Himself?  Nay,  false  is  thy  claim  to  understanding: 
I  am  older  than  thou.  The  Divine  comfort,  offered 
thee  in  tenderness,  thou  hast  refused  (7-1 1).  Where 
fore  sufferest  thou  thy  passion  to  break  into 
irreverence  ?  The  angels  are  impure  before  God : 
how  much  more  the  children  of  men  (12-16). — 
Listen  to  me.  I  will  show  thee  what  has  been  the 
tradition  of  the  wise  among  races  uncorrupted  by 
base  admixture  of  alien  blood  (17-19). — The  tents 
of  robbers  do  not  prosper  :  wicked  men  know  no 
peace.  They  are  haunted  by  presentiments  of 
trouble,  harassed  by  visions  of  violence  or  of  famine 
(20-24).  For  they  have  defied  God  :  they  have  lived 
fleshly  lives  :  their  impiety  has  known  no  bounds 
(25-28).  Vanity  shall  be  their  recompense.  They 
shall  be  cut  off  in  their  prime.  All  their  projects 
shall  come  to  naught  (29-34).  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap  (35). 
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NOTES. 

XV. — 2.  Should  a  wise   man,  rather   "Will  a  wise   man 

make  answer." 

3.  Should  he  reason,  rather  "  Will  he  reason." 
5-6.  Thy  speeches  (e.g.   Cap.   xii.  6)   are   but   attempts   to 

cloak  thy  wickedness  ;  but  that  thou  makest  such  attempts  as 

these  is  proof  of  thy  guilt. 

7.  The  Hindus  have  an  ironical  proverb,  "  Yea,  indeed,  he 
is  the  first  man  :  no  wonder  that  he  is  so  wise." 

7-8.  It  is  impossible  not  to  understand  these  verses  in  the 
light  of  Prov.  viii.  22-31. 

8.  Read— 

"  Didst  thou  hearken  in  the  council  of  God  ? 
And  didst  thou  appropriate  wisdom  to  thyself?" 

10-11.  Read— 

"With  us  is  one  gray  haired  and  very  aged, 
Much  older  than  thy  father. 
Are  the  consolations  of  God  too  small  for  thee 
And  a  word  thus  tenderly  spoken  ?  " 

10.  A  delicate  reference  to  himself,  as  the  "gentleness"  of 
ver.  ii  is  an  allusion  to  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  first  speech, 
which  indeed  is  in  his  mind  throughout  this  second. 

12.  Heart.— See  note  on   viii.    10.     Wink,  rather  "flash," 
i.e.  in  anger. 

13.  Spirit,  i.e.  in  anger. 

14.  Eliphaz  contends  that  Job's  innocence  is  but  pretended, 
and  cannot  justify  his  passion.     Cf.  iv.  17. 

15-16.      "  Behold,  He  putteth  no  trust  in  His  angels  ; 
Yea,  the  skies  are  not  clean  in  His  sight. 
How  much  less  the  abominable  and  corrupt — 
Man,  that  drinketh  up  iniquity  like  water." 

16.  Man's  proneness  to  sin  is  like  a  thirsty  traveller's  eager 
ness  for  water. 

19.  Peoples  that  dwell  all  along  in  their  original  territories, 
uncorrupted  by  intermixture  with  inferior  races.  Eliphaz  claims 
for  his  tradition  both  antiquity  and  purity. 
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21-22.  Read— 

"  A  sound  of  terrors  is  in  his  ears  ; 
That  in  prosperity  the  spoiler  shall  come  upon  him  : 
He  believeth  that  he  is  doomed  to  calamity, 
And  that  he  is  selected  for  the  sword." 

25-29.  Read— 

"  Because  he  stretched  out  his  hand  against  God, 
And  behaved  himself  proudly  against  the  Almighty  ; 
He  ran  upon  Him  with  a  stiff  neck, 
With  the  thick  bosses  of  his  bucklers  : 
Because  he  covered  his  face  with  his  fatness, 
And  made  collops  of  fat  on  his  flanks  ; 
And  he  dwelt  in  desolate  cities, 
In  houses  which  no  man  should  inhabit, 
Which  were  appointed  to  be  ruins. 

He  shall  not  be  rich,  neither  shall  his  substance  continue, 
Neither  shall  his  produce  bend  to  the  earth." 

28.  The  scenes  of  violent  convulsions,  e.g.  cities  destroyed 
by  earthquake  or  tempest,  were  considered  to  be  under  the 
curse  of  God.     Cf.  Josh.  vi.  26  ;   I  Kings  xvi.  34. 

29.  Produce. — The  fruit  of  his  vines. 

30.  The  flame,   the  breath. — The  burning   sun    and   the 
scorching  wind. 

33.  Read— 

"  He  shall  fail  to  mature  his  grapes,  as  the  vine." 

As  the  vine,  failing  to  mature  her  grapes,  lets  them  fall 
unripened  to  the  earth,  so  shall  the  ungodly  fail  to  carry  his 
enterprises  to  an  issue  and  be  forced  to  abandon  them. 

34.  Bribery. —  One  form  of  injustice  stands  for  all  forms. 

35.  Read- 

"  They  that  conceive  mischief,  bring  forth  trouble, 
And  their  belly  prepareth  deceit." 

Thus  in  a  word  Eliphaz  sums  up  his  speech. 

SUMMARY. — Job.   I  have  heard  enough.     Very  weari 
some  is  all  this  lip  comfort.     Why  cannot  ye  let  the 
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controversy  drop  ?  Were  ye  in  my  place  I  could 
be  as  astonished  as  ye  are  and  could  say  as  much 
(xvi.  1-5). — There  is  no  ease  for  me  in  speech  or  in 
silence.  God  hath  made  me  desperately  lonely.  All 
men  regard  His  affliction  of  me  as  witness  to  my 
guilt.  Like  a  beast  of  prey  He  has  rent  me  :  and 
they,  like  petty  foes  at  the  heels  of  a  great  enemy, 
have  worried  and  tormented  me  (6-u).  Sudden 
and  unexpected  was  His  attack  upon  me.  He 
maketh  me  a  target  for  His  arrows.  I  am  as  a 
fortress  which  he  razes.  Here  sit  I  mourning, 
humbled,  my  face  red  and  mine  eyes  dim  with 
weeping,  though  I  have  walked  with  a  perfect  heart 
before  God  (12-17). — But  my  demand  for  vindica 
tion  will  not  fail.  My  friends  mock  me;  I  appeal 
unto  God.  He  will  make  clear  my  innocence  before 
His  own  eyes  and  before  the  eyes  of  men.  As  for 
me  I  am  now  hard  at  death's  door  :  all  hope  of 
recovery  and  restitution  is  vain  (18 — xvii.  2). — 
Promise  to  vindicate  me,  O  God  :  I  have  no  one 
else  to  whom  to  turn.  My  friends  discern  not  and 
have  no  pity  :  I  am  the  butt  of  all  men's  scorn.  The 
mystery  of  suffering  strikes  wonder  to  the  heart  of 
the  righteous :  nevertheless  he  will  not  turn  aside 
from  his  path  (3-9). — Renew,  if  ye  will,  your  attempts 
to  explain  my  case  :  I  look  for  no  wisdom  in  you. 
My  life  is  spent :  death  is  my  only  hope  (10-16). 


NOTES. 

XVI.— 2.  Many  such  things.— Read,  "  such  things  in  abun 
dance." 

3.  Cf.  xiii.  5. 

4.  Cf.  Ps.  xxii.  7  ;  cix.  25. 
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5.  Omit  "  But "  and  read — 

"  I  could  strengthen  you  with  my  mouth 
And  the  solace  of  my  lips  could  assuage  your  grief." 

7.  He  hath  made  me  weary.— Read,  "  But  now  He  (God) 
hath  exhausted  me."     Suddenly  Job  turns  and  addresses  God 
directly  :  "  Thou  hast  made  desolate." 

8.  Read— 

"  Thou  hast  laid  hold  of  me,  and  it  is  become  a  witness 

against  me  ; 

And  my  leanness  riseth  up  against  me  ;   it  beareth 
witness  to  my  face." 

i.e.  the  affliction  with  which  God  has  afflicted  him  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-men,  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

9.  Sharpeneth  his  eyes. — Cometh  with  flashing  eyes  against 
me. 

10.  Read,  "  They  gape  .  .  .  they  smite." 

They.— Men  in  general,  not  the  three  Friends  only.  For 
those  gestures  of  hatred  and  contempt,  cf.  i  Kings  xxii.  24  ; 
Ps.  xxxv.  21  ;  Isa.  Ivii.  4  ;  Lam.  ii.  16. 

12.  This  in  reply  to  xv.  20  ff.      The  figures  are  of  a  man 
seized  and  crushed  by  one  stronger  than  himself,  of  a  target 
shot  at  and  pierced  by  many  arrows,  of  a  fortress  captured  after 
many  breaches  effected  in  its  walls. 

13.  Archers.— Read  as  in  margin,  "arrows." 

15.  In  eastern  figure  the  raising  of  the  horn  signified  pros 
perity,  increase  of  influence  and  reputation  :  its  lowering,  the 
opposite. 

18.  Cf.  Gen.  iv.  10  ;  Eze.k.  xxiv.  7-8  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  21. 

19.  There  was  no  difference  in  Hebrew  courts  between  advo 
cate  and  witness  :  the  witnesses  were  advocates  for  the  side  on 
which  they  appeared. 

XVII.— 2.   Read- 

"  Surely  mockery  surrounds  me, 

And  mine  eye  must  dwell  on  their  provocation." 
For  example,  cf.  Cap.  v.  17  ;  viii.  20  ;  xi.  13. 

3.  He  who  gives  surety  for  another  pledges  himself  for  his 
innocence.  Who  is  there  else  than  God  Himself,  asks  Job,  to 
witness  to  his  integrity? 
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5.  Davidson  translates — 

"  They  give  over  their  fellow  for  a  prey, 
While  the  eyes  of  his  children  fail  ; " 

and  regards  this  difficult  verse  as  a  proverb  describing  the 
ruthlessness  which  has  no  mercy  either  on  its  victim  or  on  his 
children.  Job  quotes  it  as  applicable  to  his  Friends. 

6.  Read— 

"  I  am  made  also  a  byword  of  the  peoples, 
And  am  become  one  in  whose  face  they  spit." 

8-9.  This  is  a  direct  reply  to  Eliphaz'  charge  in  Cap.  xv.  4. 
If  Job  should  realise  the  ideal  it  expresses,  it  is  also  a  refutation 
of  Satan's  assertion  in  Cap.  ii.  5.  "  These  words  of  Job  are 
like  a  rocket  which  shoots  above  the  tragic  darkness  of  the 
Book,  lighting  it  up  suddenly  although  only  for  a  short  time." 

12.  A  parenthetic  description  of  the  foolish  refusal  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  which  makes  his  Friends  keep  promising 
restoration  on  condition  of  repentance. 

13-14.  Read— 

"  If  I  hope,  it  is  for  Sheol  as  mine  house  : 
If  I  spread  my  couch  in  the  darkness  ; 
If  I  cry  to  corruption,  '  Thou  art  my  father  ; ' 
To  the  worm,  '  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister  ; ' 
Where  then  is  my  hope?" 

13.  See  note  on  xiv.  \$ff. 

14.  Cf.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  19  (R.V.  margin). 

16.  When  once  there  is  rest  in  the  dust,  i.e.  when  I  myself 
find  rest  in  the  grave. 

SUMMARY. — Bildad.  How  long  will  such  as  you  con 
tinue  your  subtle  arguments  and  pour  contempt 
upon  us  ?  Thinkest  thou  the  moral  order  of  the 
world  will  be  turned  upside  down  for  thee  ? 
(xviii.  1-4).— Mark  the  course  of  the  wicked.  The 
evil  principles  that  govern  his  conduct  lead  to  ruin 
(5-7).  Every  step  makes  him  aware  of  hidden 
engines  of  destruction  all  along  his  path,  and  the 
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knowledge  strikes  terror  to  his  soul  (S-n).  Disease 
waylays  him  :  the  "daughters  of  destiny"  oppress 
him:  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  death  (12-14). 
Disaster  overtakes  his  house.  His  family  and  his 
name  perish  (15-17).  Men  hold  his  very  memory 
in  horror  (18-21). 

NOTES. 

XVIII. — 2.  Ye. — Compare  Job's  identification  of  himself 
with  the  righteous  in  xvii.  9. 

7.  In  eastern  figure  widening  of  steps  describes  the  bold  gait 
of  the  prosperous  man,  while  the  straitening  of  steps  signifies 
the  crushed  and  shrinking  manner  of  one  in  adversity. 

12.  For  his  halting,  rather  as  in  margin,  "at  his  side." 

13.  The  firstborn  of  death. — The  most  fatal  disease.    Bildad 
has  in  his  mind  the  elephantiasis  from  which  Job  suffers.    This 
is  one  of  the  covert  allusions  with  which  the  speech  abounds. 

15.  Read— 

"  There  shall  dwell  in  his  tent  those  that  are  none  of  his." 

16.  Be  cut  off,  rather  "wither." 

17.  Read— 

"  His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  land, 
And  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  earth." 

20.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  They  that  dwell  in  the  west  are  astonished  at  his  day 
As  they  that  dwell  in  the  east  are  affrighted." 

21.  Much  of  Bildad's  picture  is  drawn  from  Job's  own  con 
dition.     Those  concluding  words  amount  to  a  direct  reiteration 
of  the  charges  of  iniquity. 


SUMMARY. — Job.  Still  ye  crush  me  with  your  re 
proaches  !  Had  I  sinned  would  I  not  know  it  ? 
Ye  insist  on  arguing  from  my  calamities.  It  is  God, 
I  aver,  who  hath  wrought  thus  unjustly  with  me 
(xix.  1-6). — No  one  heedeth  my  cry.  God  hath  been 
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mine  enemy.  Many  blows  hath  He  struck  me  :  He 
hath  directed  all  His  forces  against  me  (7-12).  He 
hath  estranged  my  kinsfolk  and  my  household  from 
me :  He  hath  made  me  loathsome  to  my  own  wife. 
I  am  overwhelmed  in  calamity  and  forsaken  of  all. 
Cease,  cease  to  accuse  me :  have  pity  upon  me,  O 
my  friends;  for  I  am  smitten  of  God  (13-22). — Oh 
that  my  claim  to  rectitude  were  graven  on  stone, 
that  it  might  stand  to  future  generations  !  But  God 
will  vindicate  me.  When  the  ravages  of  disease 
end  in  death  and  I  lie  in  the  dust,  then  shall  He 
stand  forth  a  witness  to  my  innocence  and  I  shall 
see  Him  reconciled  (23-27). — But  if  ye  still  assert 
my  guilt,  beware  ;  for  yours  shall  be  the  punishment 
and  ye  shall  know  that  God  doth  judge  (28-29). 

NOTES. 

XIX. — 3.  These  ten  times. — Simply  means  often,  over  and 
over  again. 
4-6.  Read— 

"  Were  it  indeed  that  I  had  erred, 
Myself  would  know  mine  error. 
But  if  ye  will  magnify  yourselves  against  me, 
And  plead  against  me  my  reproach  ; 
Know  now  that  God  hath  wronged  me, 
And  hath  compassed  me  with  His  net." 

7.  The  ideas  of  judgment  and  justice  are  almost  identical  in 
Hebrew  thought. 

10.  I  am  gone,  i.e.  virtually  gone,  all  but  gone. 
12.  Cast  up  their  way. — The  expression  refers  to  casting 
up  a  beleaguering  mound  against  an  invested  city. 
17-18.  Read— 

"  My  breath  is  strange  to  my  wife 
And  I  am  loathsome  to  the  children  of  my  mother's 

womb. 

Even  young  children  despise  me  ; 
If  I  attempt  to  rise,  they  mock  me." 
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20.  This  proverbial  expression  probably  means,  I  have  not 
escaped  at  all,  I  am  wholly  fallen  a  prey  to  calamity  and  disease. 
Cf.  Amos  iii.  12. 

21.  So  utterly  crushed  is  Job  by  the  sense  of  God's  enmity 
that  for  the  moment  he  seeks  relief  in  the  sympathy  of  men 
and  is  driven  to  appeal  even  to  the  Friends  whose  belief  in  his 
guilt  has  added  so  much  to  the  bitterness  of  his  cup. 

22.  Read— 

"  Why  do  ye  persecute  me  as  God  doth  ? 
Why  cease  ye  not  to  accuse  me  ? " 

24.  "Job's  words  have  not  been  written  down  with  an  iron 
stylus,  as  he  desired,  but  far  more  durably.     Had  they  been 
written  as  he  wished,  time  would  have  obliterated  them  ;  but 
they  have  been  inscribed  in  the  imperishable  records  of  Holy 
Scripture.     They  are   graven   on   the   Rock  of  God's  Word, 
and   there   they   are   still   read,  and   minister   comfort   to   all 
generations." — St.  Chrysostom. 

25-26.  Read— 

"  I  know  that  my  Vindicator  lives, 
And  that  in  after  time  He  shall  stand  forward 

on  my  grave  : 

After  this  my  skin  hath  been  destroyed, 
And  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 

25.  The  rendering   "Vindicator"   is  taken   from   the   R.V. 
margin.      The   R.V.    text   and   the   A.V.   have    "  Redeemer." 
The    Hebrew   word   is    Goel.      Goel   is   a   technical   term    in 
Hebrew  jurisprudence.      In  practice  the  duties  of  the  Goel 
fell  to  the  next  of  kin.     He  was  under  obligation  to  purchase 
or  redeem  his  kinsman's  property  when  debt  forced  him  to 
part  with  it,  to  set  him  free  from  bondage  into  which  he  had 
fallen  through  debt,  and  to  avenge  his  death  in  case  he  had 
been   murdered.     From   this   sense  of  "Avenger"   the  word 
came  in  later  Hebrew  to  bear  the  more  general  meaning  of 
"Advocate"  or  "Vindicator,"  one  who  enforces  the  claims  of 
the  oppressed,  or,  as  here,  vindicates  the  rights  of  those  who 
suffer  wrongfully. 

Lives. — Does  not  die  as  Job  himself  does.     So  death  will 
not  interfere  with  Job's  rehabilitation. 
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26.  The  best  modern  authorities  concur  in  thus  rendering 
this  difficult  verse. 

25-27.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  brief  resume  of  the 
long  and  voluminous  controversy  of  which  those  verses  have 
been  the  occasion.  The  most  satisfactory  interpretation  adopted 
may  be  stated  thus  :  Job  fully  expects  to  die  ;  but  so  strong  is 
his  consciousness  of  innocence  that  he  cannot  believe  that  the- 
cloud  which  at  present  obscures  his  good  name  will  remain  for- 
ever.  He  feels  that  God  must  know  the  truth  about  him,  and,, 
though  it  is  owing  to  God's  own  mysterious  attitude  towards, 
him  that  his  character  has  been  impugned,  he  yet  is  so  sure, 
of  the  inherent  justice  of  God  that  he  is  confident  God  will- 
Himself,  after  his  death,  vindicate  his  reputation.  But  the 
value  of  that  vindication,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  will  depend 
entirely  on  his  being  himself  aware  of  it  :  and  thus  his  con-, 
fidence  extends  to  the  assurance  that,  though  his  body  shall - 
have  perished,  yet  somehow  he  shall  retain  his  self-conscious 
ness  and  shall  see  God  stand  forward  as  his  Vindicator.  _ 

It  is  most  important  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  passage- 
to  observe  that  the  burden  of  it  is  the  thought  that  Job  shall- 
himself  see  God  stand  forward  and  establish  his  innocence. % 
This  is  expressed  with  great  emphasis  in  the  close  of  v.  26,  and 
is  twice  repeated  as  emphatically  in  v.  27.  It  is  with  this  idea 
that  Job's  mind  is  wholly  occupied.  It  fills  him  with  an  almost 
ecstatic  joy.  In  all  his  afflictions  God  has  hidden  Himself  from 
him  :  to  see  Him  implies  reconciliation  and  peace.  How  God 
will  appear  he  knows  not  :  when,  he  only  conceives  vaguely  as 
in  the  after  time.  What  will  be  his  own  condition  he  does  not 
pause  to  reflect  on.  f  It  is  greatly  misleading  to  read  into  this 
impassioned  utterance  the  New  Testament  conception  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  or  to  suppose  that  Job  could  have 
given  a  clear  answer  to  every  question  which  suggests  itself. 
The  vehement  conviction  he  here  expresses  has  grown  out  of 
the  sense  of  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God  he  has  so  long 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  spiritual  assurance  arrived  at  by  a  triumph  of 
faith,  not  a  dogmatic  statement  to  be  subjected  to  the  prosaic 
process  of  logical  analysis. 

27.  My  reins  are  consumed. — In  the  strong  assurance  and 
anticipation  of  the  vision,  the  vision  is  almost  realised,  and  Job 
faints  in  ecstasy.     The  reins,  in  Hebrew  figure,  are  the  seat  of 
the  strongest  religious  emotions. 
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28.  Read— 

"  If  ye  say,  '  Still  must  we  contend  with  Him, 
For  the  cause  of  his  suffering-  is  in  himself.'" 

29.  Read— 

"  For  wrathful  are  the  punishments  of  the  sword." 
See  note  on  ver.  7. 

SUMMARY. — Zophar.  Thy  words  exasperate  me  :  I  am 
driven  to  reply  (xx.  1-3). — Dost  thou  not  know  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  short  ?  No  matter  how  high  he  rise, 
his  fall  is  swift  and  sure.  In  the  midtime  of  life  he 
passes  away  :  he  is  forgotten  and  his  children  sink 
into  the  utmost  poverty  (4-11). — According  to  his 
sin  so  is  his  retribution.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth ;  but  his  hopes 
are  blighted.  His  ruthless  avarice  is  recompensed 
with  utter  want.  In  the  moment  of  his  affluence 
destitution  comes  upon  him  (12-22). — -The  wrath  of 
God  is  the  reward  of  his  greed.  He  flies  from  one 
danger,  but  another  overtakes  him.  He  is  destined 
for  calamity  :  heaven  and  earth  conspire  against  him 
(23-28).  This  is  God's  way  of  dealing  with  the 
wicked  (29). 

NOTES. 
XX. — 2-3.  Some  transposition  is  necessary  here.     Read — • 

"  I  have  heard  the  reproof  which  putteth  me  to  shame  ; 
Therefore  do  my  thoughts  give  answer  to  me  : 
And  because  of  this  my  feelings  are  strong  within  me  ; 
But  the  spirit  of  my  understanding  answereth  me." 

10.   The  picture  is  not  strictly  chronological. 
12.  The  figure   is   of  a  delightful  food  which  sours   in  the 
stomach  and  is  disgorged.     Cf.  Ps.  x.  7. 
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16.  The  meaning  is,  "  He  shall  suck  what  proves  the  poison 
of  asps." 

19-20.  Read  and  punctuate— 

"  Because  he  hath  oppressed  and  forsaken  the  poor, 
The  house  which  he  hath  violently  taken  away  he  shall 

not  build  up. 

Because  he  knew  no  rest  in  his  greed, 
He  shall  not  save  aught  of  that  wherein  he  delighteth." 

19.  Cf.  Isa.  v.  8. 

23.  Read— 

"  His  belly  shall  be  filled  ; 

God  shall  cast  the  fierceness  of  His  wrath  upon  him, 
And  shall  rain  it  upon  him  as  his  food." 

The  figure  is  again  of  food :  his  insatiable  appetite  God  satisfies 
with  judgments. 

24.  The  figure  is  very  graphic  of  a  man  escaping  from  the 
sword  only  to  be  smitten  by  the  arrow  :  he  draws  the  bolt  from 
his  wound  only  to  find  that  the  hurt  is  mortal :  the  terrors  of 
death  are  upon  him. 

25.  He  draweth  it  forth,  i.e.  the  arrow  from  the  wound  he 
has  received,  to  save  his  life,  only  to  find  that  the  wound  is 
mortal. 

26.  A  fire  not  blown  by  man.— A  fire,  that  is,  kindled  by 
God  or  rising  out  of  his  own  sin.     The  bitterness  of  the  whole 
picture  is  increased  by  many  of  its  elements  being  drawn  from 
Job's  experience. 

27.  "  Perhaps    the   most   pitiless   and  venomous   stroke   in 
Zophar's  oration  is  this  attempt  to  crush  down  Job's  rising 
trust  in  God."     Cf.  Cap.  xix.  23^ 

SUMMARY. — Job.  Would  ye  console  me  ?  Let  me 
speak  then.  It  is  of  God  I  complain:  at  the  mystery 
of  His  providence  I  tremble  (xxi.  1-6). — The  wicked 
prosper :  they  live  to  old  age,  successful  in  their 
enterprises,  happy  with  their  children  and  children's 
children  round  them.  When  death  comes  to  them 
at  last  it  is  easy  and  painless.  Why  doth  God  rule 
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it  so,  though  they  renounce  His  service  and  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  His  ways  ?  It  is  God  who 
giveth  them  good  fortune.  Nevertheless,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  follow  them  (7-16). — How  often  does  suffering 
overtake  the  wicked  ?  It  is  no  punishment  for  them 
that  their  children  suffer  for  their  sins  when  they 
are  gone  (17-21). — Will  ye  attempt  to  teach  God 
the  principles  of  moral  government — God,  who  rules 
in  the  heavens  ?  Hear  again  what  happens.  Men 
whose  fortunes  in  life  are  the  most  diverse,  are  alike 
in  death.  Not  according  to  their  deserts  is  their 
experience  ;  but  only  according  to  God's  pleasure 
(22-26). — I  know  what  your  insinuations  mean ; 
but  lo,  what  is  the  witness  of  men  who  know  the 
world  ?  It  is  that  the  wicked  man  is  saved  in  the 
day  of  calamity  ;  his  power  commands  obsequious 
ness  ;  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance  ;  and 
after  his  death  his  memory  is  honoured  and  his 
example  followed.  Why  then  offer  ye  me  the  vain 
comfort  of  your  false  and  faithless  theories  ?  (27-34). 


NOTES. 

XXI.— 3.  To  man,  rather  "  of  man."     Job's  complaint  is  not 
"  of  man,"  but  of  God  and  the  Divine  dealings  with  him. 

5.  The  gesture  is  one  of  awe. 

6.  When  I  remember,  i.e.  when  I  think  of  my  complaint,  my 
ground  of  protest,  all  that  I  have  suffered. 

12.  A  direct  contradiction  of  Cap.  xv.  20  ;  xviii.  19 ;  xx.  1 1-24. 

13.  The  picture  of  a  sudden  painless  death.     See  note  on 
Cap.  xiv.  13. 

15.  "  What  manner  of  fellow  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
serve  Him?" — Coverdal^s  Bible. 

16.  Their  prosperity  is  not  in  their  (own)  hand,  i.e.  it  is 
due  not  to  themselves  but  to  the  mysterious  providence  of  God 
that  the  wicked  prosper.     A  full  stop  should  follow  the  word 

F 
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"  hand."  The  second  line  of  the  verse  is  a  detached  exclama 
tion  :  "  Far  from  me  be  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  !  "  Even  in 
the  midst  of  his  calamities  and  in  view  of  the  good  fortune  of 
the  godless,  the  noble  sufferer  will  not  renounce  God. 

19.  Cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  29  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  2. 

22.  Cf.  iv.  1 8. 

28.  Prince,  or  tyrant.     The  friends  have  insinuated  that  Job 
in  his  day  of  prosperity  has  played  this  part. 

29.  Them  that  go  by  the  way,  i.e.  travellers,  and  therefore 
men  of  experience. 

Tokens. — Their  examples,  the  results  of  their  experience. 

30-33.  The  whole  point  of  these  verses  is  lost  both  in  the 
R.V.  and  in  the  A.V.,  and  they  are  made  to  bear  the  very 
opposite  of  their  true  significance.  (But  see  R.V.  margin.) 
Job  is  professing  to  quote  the  witness  of  experienced  travellers, 
whose  observations  on  the  ways  of  God  with  men  carry  weight. 
Their  witness  is — 

"  That  the  evil  man  is  spared  in  the  day  of  calamity ; 
That  they  are  led  forth  in  safety  in  the  day  of  wrath. 
Who  shall  declare  his  way  to  his  face  ? 
And  who  shall  repay  him  what  he  hath  done  ? 
Moreover,  he  is  borne  to  the  grave, 
And  they  keep  watch  over  his  tomb. 
The  clods  of  the  valley  are  sweet  unto  him  ; 
And  all  men  draw  after  him, 
As  there  were  innumerable  before  him." 

32.  His  tomb  is  guarded  against  desecration. 
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CHAPTERS  XXII-XXVII,  verse  5 

SUMMARY. — Eliphaz.  Wisdom  and  folly  in  thy  con 
duct  affect  not  God,  but  thyself.  It  cannot  be  for 
thy  piety  that  He  reproveth  thee :  it  is  because  thy 
sin  is  manifold  (xxii.  1-5). — Being  a  great  man  thou 
thoughtest  the  earth  was  thine  :  thou  wert  hard 
and  cruel  :  nor  hadst  thou  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  needy.  Hence  these  afflictions ! 
Seest  thou  not  what  they  mean?  (6-11). — Thou 
didst  deem  God  far  removed  from  thee,  ignorant  of 
thy  doings,  indifferent  to  thine  iniquities.  'Twas 
thus  men  lived  in  the  days  before  the  Flood — far 
be  it  from  me  to  follow  them.  Yet  always  for 
their  ingratitude  and  sin  God  bringeth  evil-doers  to 
judgment  (12-21). — But  return  thou,  be  thou  re 
conciled  to  the  Almighty,  and  thou  shalt  have  peace. 
Cease  to  do  evil  :  cease  to  covet  earthly  treasures  : 
God  will  restore  thee  and  He  Himself  will  be  a 
rich  treasure  unto  thee.  All  thy  doings  shall  be 
prosperous  :  thou  shalt  have  confidence  before  Him  : 
He  shall  hear  thy  prayers,  and  even  the  guilty  at 
thine  intercession  He  shall  save  (21-30). 
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NOTES. 

XXII.— 3.  Any  pleasure,  rather  "  any  concern."  Cj.  Cap. 
vii.  20. 

6.  Cf,  Exod.  xxii.  26  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  10. 

8.  Eliphaz  refers  thus  indirectly,  almost  sarcastically,  to  Job 
himself:  cf.  verse  29. 

9.  The  arms. — An  expression  for  the  rights  of  the  orphan. 
11.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"Or  dost  thou  not  see  the  darkness 
And  the  flood  of  waters  that  covereth  thee  ?  " 

Cf.  xi.  16  ;  xviii.  18. 

13.  Sayest,  rather  "  saidst."  Cf,  Ps.  xciv.  7  ;  Isaiah  xxix.  15  ; 
Ezek.  viii.  12. 

16.  Their  solid  ground,  that  on  which  they  stood,  became 
fluid  like  a  stream.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Deluge,  which 
destroyed  a  generation  typical  of  all  wickedness. 

17-18.  Read  and  punctuate — 

"  Who  said  unto  God,  '  Depart  from  us  ; ' 
And,  '  What  can  the  Almighty  do  unto  us  ?' 
Yet  He  filled  their  houses  with  good  things. 
Far  from  me  be  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  ! " 

18.  Eliphaz  admits  the  temporary  good  fortune  of  the  wicked, 
which  has,  he  supposes,  led  Job  astray  ;  but  he  emphasises  the 
retribution  which  overtakes  them  (vv.  19,  20).  Cf.  xxi.  16. 

22.   The  law. — Read  as  in  margin,  "  instruction." 

26.  Cf.  x.  15  ;  xi.  15. 

27.  Vows  were  made  conditionally  on  receiving  an  answer  to 
prayer. 

29.  Read— 

"  When  thy  ways  are  made  low,  thou  shalt  say,  '  Lift  up  ! ' 
And  him  that  is  lowly  He  shall  save." 

Him  that  is  lowly. — Job  himself. 

30.  Cf.  xlii.  8  ;  Gen.  xviii.  \bff.  ;  Jas.  v.  16. 

SUMMARY. — Job.    How   bitter    is    my   complaint    and 
much  more  bitter  the  pain  that  wrings  it  from  me  ! 
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Oh  that  I  might  appear  before  God  and  plead  with 
Him  and  hear  His  charge  against  me !  He  would 
not  overwhelm  me  with  His  power,  He  would 
give  heed  to  me  and  recognise  my  righteousness 
(xxiii.  1-7). — But  where  He  is  I  cannot  tell.  He 
hideth  Himself  from  me ;  for  He  knoweth  my 
innocence,  how  faithfully  I  have  kept  His  word. 
I  have  made  his  will  my  own  (8-12). — Nevertheless 
He  hath  turned  against  me  and  He  is  resolute  in 
His  enmity.  It  is  not  calamity  that  crushes  me  : 
it  is  that  God  Himself  hath  become  my  foe  (13-17). 
—Why  doth  not  God  proclaim  days  of  assize  to 
judge  the  wicked,  if  His  rule  is  retributive  as  ye 
say  ?  See  how  legal  robbery  and  violence,  cruelty 
and  oppression,  flourish  alike  in  the  country  and  in 
the  city;  yet  He  payeth  no  heed  (xxiv.  1-12). — 
See,  too,  how  crimes  abound  :  murder,  theft,  adultery 
and  all  works  of  darkness.  Ye  say,  "  God  visits 
their  iniquity  upon  them."  But  no,  He  granteth 
them  Jong  life,  security  from  trouble,  and  an  easy, 
natural  death.  Who  shall  gainsay  all  this  ?  (13-25). 

NOTES. 
XXIII.— 2.  Read- 

"  Still  is  my  complaint  bitter." 

5.  Cf.  x.  2  ;  xiii.  23. 

6.  Cf.  ix.  32  ;  xiii.  20. 

7.  Read— 

"  Then  would  there  be  pleading  with  him  a  righteous  man  ;  " 

10.  Read— 

"  For  He  knoweth  the  way  that  is  with  me  ; 

If  He  tried  me  I  should  come  forth  as  gold." 
The  way  that  is  with  me,  i.e.  my  conduct  and  my  thoughts. 

11.  Hath  held  fast,  i.e.  followed  in  His  footsteps.     Cf.  Ps. 
xvii.  5  ;  Isaiah  ii.  3. 
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12.   In  reply  to  Eliphaz,  Cap.  xxii.  22. 

My  necessary  food,  read  "  my  own  inclination." 

14.  For  He  performeth,  rather  "  Yea,  He  will  perform." 

15.  At  His  presence,  rather  "  At  the  thought  of  Him." 
16-17.  Read— 

"  And  it  is  God  that  maketh  my  heart  faint, 
It  is  the  Almighty  that  troubleth  me. 
For  I  am  not  dismayed  because  of  the  darkness, 
Nor  because  thick  darkness  covereth  my  face." 
15-17.  "  It  is  this   arbitrary  mysterious  way  of  God   that 
confounds  and  paralyses  Job's  mind,  not  his  calamities  or  his 
death  in  itself."—  A.  B.  Davidson. 

XXIV.-l.  Read— 

"  Why  are  not  times  of  judgment  appointed  by  the  Almighty?" 

2.   Cf.  Deut.  xix.  4. 

Feed  them,  i.e.  in  public  as  their  own. 

5-8.  Ewald  held  that  this  description  referred  to  the  aboriginal 
races  east  of  the  Jordan,  who  were  deprived  of  their  possessions 
and  oppressed  by  the  stronger  tribes  who  conquered  them. 
The  picture  is  very  graphic  of  their  destitution  and  misery, 
herded  together  in  desolate  places,  living  on  wild  fruits  and  late 
gleanings. 

9.  A  pledge,  rather  "  this  pledge."  Infants  were  taken  for 
debt  to  be  reared  as  slaves. 

9-12.  Describes  the  poor  sunk  into  bondage,  the  slaves  of 
the  prosperous  evil-doers. 

12.  Read— 

"In  the  populous  city  the  dying  groan, 
And  the  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out  : 
Yet  God  regardeth  not  the  wrong." 

14.  With  the  light,  i.e.  "towards  dawn."     Before  break  of 
day  ;  for  the  description  is  of  criminals  who  rebel  against  the 
light. 

15.  He   disguiseth. — Read   as   in   margin,   "  He   putteth  a 
covering  on  his  face."    The  cover  before  the  face  is  the  woman's 
veil,  with  which,  of  course,  goes  the  woman's  cloak.     Thus 
disguised  the  adventurer  is  safe. 

16.  Enter  the  house  by  breaking  through  the  wall  of  clay  or 
sun-dried  brick. 
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17.  Read— 

"  For  the  morning  is  to  all  of  them  as  the  depth  of  night  ; 
They  are  familiar  with  the  terrors  of  the  night." 

Those  lovers  of  the  darkness  fear  the  day  as  honest  men  fear 
the  midnight. 

18.  Cf.  Hosea  x.  7  ;  Cap.  v.  3  ;  Micah  iv.  4. 
18-21.   Read  and  punctuate — 

"  Ye  say,  '  He  is  like  spray  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  ; 
His  portion  is  cursed  in  the  earth  : 
He  returneth  not  by  the  way  of  his  vineyards. 

Forgotten  of  his  mother,  the  worm  shall  feed  sweetly  on 

him  ; 

He  shall  be  no  more  remembered. 
And  unrighteousness  shall  be  broken  as  a  tree  ; 
Even  he  that  devoureth  the  barren  that  beareth  not, 
And  doeth  not  good  to  the  widow.' " 

Job  may  be  quoting  some  well-known  verses. 

21.  To  wrong  the  widow  or  one  who  has  no  children  to  stand 
up  for  her,  is  especially  hateful.     Cf.  Deut.  x.  18. 

22-24.     Read— 

"  Yet  God  by  His  power  maketh  the  mighty  to  continue  : 
They  rise  up,  when  they  believed  not  that  they  should  live. 
He  giveth  them  to  be  in  security,  and  they  are  upheld  ; 
And  His  eyes  are  upon  their  ways. 
They  are  exalted  :  in  a  moment  they  are  not  : 
They  are  brought  low  :  they  are  gathered  in  as  all  other, 
And  are  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the  ears  of  corn." 

23.  Cf.  x.  3  ;  xii.  6. 

His  eyes  are  upon  their  ways.— Cod's  favour  is  extended  to 
them.     Cf.  Ps.  xxxiv.  15. 

24.  Their  death  is  painless,  easy,  and  not  premature. 


SUMMARY. — Bildad.    God  rules  o'er  all  the  universe, 
majestic    and    omnipotent.       Man    cannot    possibly 
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contend  before  Him.  The  noblest  of  His  creatures 
fail  to  please  Him  :  how  corrupt,  how  base  in  His 
sight  is  man  (xxv.  1-6} . 

NOTES. 

XXV. — 2.  The  reference  is  to  traditional  discords  among 
the  heavenly  hosts.     See  note  on  iii.  8. 

3.  The  closest  connection  subsists  in  eastern  thought  be 
tween   angels   and  stars.      Cf.   xxxviii.    7  ;    Isa.   xl.    26.      See 
Browning's  "  Rephan." 

4.  With  G-od,  rather  "before  God."     Cf.  iv.  17. 

6.  The  term   "worm"   represents   two   Hebrew  words,  the 
former  signifying  "corruption,"  the  latter  "abasement." 


SUMMARY. — Job.  Much  indeed  has  thy  wisdom  helped 
me  !  Whom,  thinkest  thou,  hast  thou  before  thee  ? 
Under  what  lofty  inspiration  dost  thou  speak  ? 
(xxvi.  1-4).— Thou  speakest  of  the  greatness  of 
God  on  high  !  Knowest  thou  His  presence  in  the 
underworld,  the  wonder  of  His  workings  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens  (5-13).  Yet  these  are 
but  the  fringes  of  His  majesty  :  the  fulness  of  His 
power,  who  knoweth  or  can  know?  (14). — (After  a 
pause)  Before  God  Himself  who  hath  dealt  so 
bitterly  W7ith  me,  I  protest  that  I  am  guiltless  of 
all  the  sins  ye  charge  me  with :  my  conscience  is 
quite  clear  (xxvii.  1-6). 

NOTES. 

XXVI. — 2-4.  The  tone  of  sarcasm  and  conscious  superiority 
in  these  verses  is  very  plain.     With  verse  4  compare  Cap.  xii.  4. 

5.  They  that  are  deceased. — The  Shades,  the  Rephaim. 
Cf.  R.V.  margin. 

6.  Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  synonymous.     See  note  on  Cap. 
xiv.  13  ;  and  cf.  Amos  ix.  i  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8. 

10.  Unto  the  confines,  rather  "  At    the  confines."      The 
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conception  is  that  the  arch  of  heaven  describes  a  circle  round 
the  seas  that  surround  the  earth. 

12.  He    stirreth    up.— Should   be,    "He  stilleth,"   as  the 
parallelism  of  the  verse  makes  clear. 

13.  Read— 

"  By  His  breath  the  heavens  are  made  bright ; 
His  hand  pierceth  the  fleeing  serpent." 

7-13.  The  phenomena  that  so  impress  Job  are,  the  northern 
skies  at  midnight,  with  their  bright  constellations  resting  on 
nothing;  the  earth,  stable  under  foot,  but  pendent  from  nothing ; 
the  reservoirs  of  rain  contained  by  the  gossamer  clouds  (cf. 
Cap.  xxxviii.  37  ;  Prov.  xxx.  4)  ;  the  secrecy  preserved  around 
God's  throne  ;  the  encircling  horizon  where  the  heavens  seem 
to  bound  the  ocean  ;  the  great  mountains  trembling  in  the 
thunderstorm  ;  the  calm  after  the  storm  on  the  sea  ;  and  the 
clear  face  of  the  sky  when  the  storm-cloud  is  swept  away 
and  the  eclipse  is.  over.  See  notes  on  iii.  8  ;  vii.  12  ;  and  ix.  13. 

XXVII. — 1.  Zophar  attempts  no  further  argument.  The 
controversy  is  exhausted  and,  after  a  pause,  Job  concludes 
it  by  a  short  but  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  charges  of 
wickedness  made  by  the  Friends. 

2.  "  The  state  of  Job's  mind  is  here  altogether  the  same  as 
before.     He  still  cleaves  to  God  and  swears  by  His  name,  and 
still  charges  Him  with  iniquity  in  His  treatment  of  himself."— 
A.  B.  Davidson.     Cf.  Cap.  x. 

3.  Spirit,  rather  "  breath."     The  parenthesis  avers  that  he 
is   still   in   full   possession   of  his   senses.       With   the   whole 
paragraph  cf.  Cap.  xxxi. 

4.  Read — 

"  Surely  my  lips  do  not  speak  .  .  .  nor  doth  my  tongue  .  .  ." 
6.  Read— 

"  My  heart  doth  not  reproach  me  for  any  of  my  days." 
So  margin. 

[For  summary  of  and  notes  on  Chapter  xxvii.  7-23  and 
Chapter  xxviii.  see  pp.  110-114.  Cf.  Introduction,  §  8.] 
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CHAPTERS  XXIX-XXXI 

SUMMARY. — Job.  Ah,  those  days  when  God  was  my 
friend  and  His  favour  compassed  me  about !  Happy 
was  my  home :  my  boys  were  with  me :  I  was 
prosperous  and  respected :  the  council  of  the  city 
did  me  reverence  (xxix.  i-io). — The  report  of  me 
went  far  abroad,  of  my  kindness  to  the  poor,  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  of  my  efforts  on  behalf  of 
justice  for  all  the  oppressed  (11-17). — I  thought 
that  in  peaceful  happiness  I  should  enjoy  long  life 
and  wield  an  undiminished  influence  to  the  close 
( 1 8-20). — For  men  looked  on  me  as  their  wisest 
counsellor.  I  cheered  their  despondent  moods  and 
laughed  away  their  fears.  I  made  them  my  friends : 
they  gave  me  their  loyalty  and  confidence  (21-25). 
— But  now  the  young  men  hold  me  in  derision,  and 
the  veriest  outcasts  scorn  me  (xxx.  1-8). — Every 
indignity  they  heap  upon  me.  Ah,  how  incom 
prehensible  !  (9-15). — My  spirit  is  crushed  within 
me.  Night  after  night  I  writhe  in  my  pain.  God 
hath  cast  me  down  to  the  dust.  I  pray  to  Him  but 
He  payeth  no  heed.  His  cruelty  will  pursue  me  to 
the  grave  :  it  will  follow  me  to  Sheol  (16-23). — Still 
I  cannot  but  call  upon  Him.  Little  dreamt  I  of  such 
tribulation.  I  had  shown  kindness  to  men  :  I  looked 
for  kindness  from  God.  I  cannot  control  my  feelings 
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in  my  misery  and  pain.  The  glad  harmony  in  my 
former  life  is  all  turned  to  discord  (24-31). — Of  old 
I  resolved  that  mine  eyes  should  be  guiltless  of  even 
an  impure  look.  For  God  marks  every  moment  of 
man's  thought  and  destruction  is  the  reward  of 
wickedness  (xxxi.  1-4)  I  resolved  to  be  just  and 
sincere  as  I  was  chaste.  I  refused  even  to  covet  my 
neighbour's  goods  or  to  soil  my  hands  with  any  act 
of  chicanery  or  deceit  (5-8)-  So  also  I  resolved 
against  all  sensual  sin  (9-12). — I  deemed  my  ser 
vant's  cause  as  sacred  in  mine  eyes  as  mine  was 
sacred  in  God's  (13-15).  I  vowed  to  help  the  poor, 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  to  be  their  protector 
and  friend  (16-22).  For  I  feared  God  (23). — Mine 
was  no  lust  of  gold,  no  pride  in  the  greatness  of  my 
possessions.  I  did  no  idolatrous  obeisance  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  (24-28). — I  took  no  pleasure  in 
the  misfortunes  of  my  enemies  :  nor  suffered  my 
hospitality  to  know  any  stint  (29-32).  I  am  clear 
of  all  hypocrisy  :  I  am  innocent  of  secret  sin.  My 
land  was  mine  through  no  robbery  or  oppression 
(33-34,  38-40). — Oh  that  God  would  hear  me  !  See, 
I  put  in  my  plea  :  let  Him  record  His  answer.  Had 
I  His  indictment  I  would  not  conceal  it.  Every 
detail  of  my  life  laid  bare,  yet  would  I  boldly  enter 
His  presence  (35-37). 

NOTES. 

XXIX.— 4.  The  ripeness  of  my  days. — Hebrew,  "  my  days 
of  autumn,"  i.e.  "  days  of  plenty." 

The  secret  of  God  is  God's  intimate  friendship. 

6.  Describes  the  abundance  of  his  good  fortune. 

7.  The  gate,  or  the  street,  was  the  place  where  public  business 
was  done  and  where  the  elders  of  the  city  met  in  council. 

8.  Hid  themselves,  rather  "  withdrew  "  in  token  of  respect. 
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11.  Read— 

"  When  the  ear  heard  of  me,  it  called  me  happy." 

14.  I  was  the  personification  of  justice  :  in  justice  I  robed 
myself. 

18.  As  the  sand.— The  reading  undoubtedly  is,  "as  the 
phoenix."  The  fable  was  current  in  Egypt  that  the  Phoenix  at 
the  end  of  long  cycles  of  time  immolated  itself  in  the  flames 
only  to  rise  from  the  ashes  with  renewed  youth  and  vigour. 
Hence  to  live  as  long  as  the  Phoenix  was  to  reach  the  utmost 
limit  of  human  life. 

19-20.  Those  verses  continue  the  hope  recalled  in  v.  18,  and 
the  verbs  should  be  rendered  in  the  future,  "  my  root  shall  be 
spread,"  "  the  dew  shall  lie,"  &c. 

22.  My  speech  dropped  upon  them,  i.e.  as  a  refreshing 
shower. 

24.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  I  smiled  on  them  when  they  had  no  confidence  : 

And  the  light  of  my  countenance  they  cast  not  down." 
They  could  not  disturb  Job  with  their  fears. 

25.  I  chose  out  their  way,  i.e.  I  sought  their  company. 

XXX. — 1.  The  "dogs  of  the  flock"  in  the  East  are  kept  for 
defence  against  wild  beasts  and  that  only.  The  men  who  now 
despise  Job  are  the  sons  of  fathers  whose  premature  decay  has 
made  them  unfit  even  to  guard  a  sheepfold. 

3-8.  The  lowest  classes  of  society  are  here  described,  the 
aboriginals  of  Cap.  xxiv.  5-8.  Driven  away  from  the  tents  of 
their  oppressors  they  take  refuge  in  caves,  living  on  the  scant 
wild  fruit  of  the  wilderness.  They  are  despised  of  all  men 
(verse  13),  yet  even  they  now  despise  Job. 

"  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 
4.  Saltwort  and  broom  :  mallows  and  juniper. 

8.  Read— 

"  Children  of  fools  and  baseborn, 
They  are  scourged  out  of  the  land." 

10.  Cf.  Cap.  xvii.  6. 
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11.  Read— 

"  They  have  loosed  their  rein  and  humbled  me." 

They  have  laid  aside  every  restraint  and  treat  him  with  un 
bridled  cruelty. 

12-14.  The  figures  are  of  a  rude  crowd  that  jostles  him  ; 
then  of  an  army  besieging  a  city,  destroying  the  line  of  retreat, 
hurrying  on  the  catastrophe,  breaking  through  a  wide  breach 
in  the  walls  and  overwhelming  the  defenders. 

13.  Read— 

"  They  break  up  my  path, 
They  further  my  calamity  : 
They,  who  have  no  helper  ! " 

"  To  have  no  helper  means  to  be  one  shunned  and  despised 
of  all." 

15.  Terrors. — Refers  to  the  moral  problems  such  abasement 
raises. 

Read— 

"  My  honour  is  carried  off  as  on  the  wind." 

18.  The  verse  is  obscure :  it  suggests  such  agonised  writhing 
as  twists  the  clothing  tightly  round  the  body. 

20.  Thou  lookest  at  me,  in  indifference  or  severity. 

23.  The  house  appointed  for  all  living. — Sheol :  see  note 
on  Cap.  xiv.  \^ff. 

24.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  Howbeit  doth  not  one  stretch  out  the  hand  in  his  fall  ? 
Or  in  his  calamity  therefore  cry  for  help  ?" 

It  is  but  human  instinct  to  cry  to  God  in  time  of  trouble. 

27.  My  bowels  boil. — The  bowels  are  the  seat  of  the  feelings 
in  Hebrew  metaphor.     Cf.  Jer.  iv.  19. 

28.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  I  go  blackened,  but  not  by  the  sun." 

XXXI.— 3.  Such  was  Job's  belief  in  his  youth  when  these 
resolutions  were  made,  however  much  it  has  been  shaken  by 
subsequent  observation  and  experience. 
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5.  Vanity,  rather  "  falsehood." 

6.  Thus  parenthetically  Job  protests  his  innocence  to  the 
last. 

8.  Such  was  the  curse  he  invoked  when  he  made  his  reso 
lution,  all  inappropriate  now.  Cf.  the  imprecations  in  vv. 
10,  22,  40. 

10.  Be  the  slave  and  concubine  of  another. 

11.  Adultery   was   a   capital   crime    in    Israel.      Cf.    Deut. 
xxii.  22. 

12.  Destruction. — Better  preserve  the  proper  name  "Abad 
don."     Cf.  Prov.  vi.  27-35,  and  Cap.  xxvi.  6. 

16.  To  fail,  i.e.  to  look  for  help  in  vain. 

21.  To  see  help  in  the  gate  is  to  know  that  one  has  influence 
with  the  court  to  secure  a  favourable  judgment.  Cf.  the  charges 
in  Cap.  xxii.  bff. 

23.  Excellency,  rather  "  majesty."  "  His  awe  before  the 
majesty  of  God  and  fear  of  His  judicial  anger  restrained  him, 
so  that  he  was  powerless  to  commit  any  of  the  wrongs  to  which 
he  has  just  made  reference." 

26.  Worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  a  common  sin  in  pre- 
exilic  Judah.  Cf.  Deut.  xvii.  3-7  ;  Jer.  xliv.  17  ff.  ;  Ezek.  viii.  16. 
The  worshipper  greeted  the  sun  and  moon  by  kissing  his  hand. 

28.  Lied  to,  rather  "  I  should  have  denied  God." 

31.  Hospitality,  that  much-prized  virtue  in  the  East,  was  his 
boast.  His  servants  sought  out  those  whom  he  might  welcome 
to  his  board.  Cf.  Luke  xiv.  21  /  Flesh  was  used  on  occasions 
of  special  entertainment. 

33.  Like  Adam,  rather  as  in  margin,  "  After  the  manner  of 
men.'5 

38-40.  These  verses  in  our  Bibles  are  probably  misplaced  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  For  similar  misplacements  see  Isaiah  v., 
where  read  verse  17  after  verse  10,  and  Isaiah  xxxviii.,  where 
read  vv.  21,  22  after  verse  6  as  in  2  Kings  xx. 

35.  Pleading  in  eastern  courts  was  often  in  writing.  Job  puts 
in  his  plea  of  innocence  and  calls  on  God  to  furnish  his  charge 
sheet.  So  secure  is  he  of  innocence  that  he  would  wear  the 
indictment  conspicuously  and  enter  the  Almighty's  presence 
unabashed. 
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CHAPTERS  XXXII-XXXVII 

SUMMARY. — Elihu,  indignant  both  at  Job  and  at  the 
Friends,  breaks  in  (xxxii.  1-6) ; — I  have  hesitated 
because  of  my  youth  ;  but  God  may  teach  even  a 
young  man  wisdom.  These  three  have  failed  to 
answer  Job :  I  am  constrained  to  be  bold  and  to 
speak  out  my  thought  (6-22). — Hear  me,  Job,  and 
answer  me,  if  thou  canst.  I  am  a  man  as  thou  art ! 
I  shall  not  overawe  or  overwhelm  thee  (xxxiii.  1-7). 
—Thou  sayest  thou  art  innocent,  yet  God  has 
proved  thine  enemy!  It  is  not  so  (8-12). — Thou 
complainest  that  He  holds  Himself  aloof  and  will 
not  speak  with  thee.  God  does  speak  with  man  : 
in  dreams  and  visions,  in  sickness  and  pain  such  as 
thine,  He  warns  him  against  sin  (13-22). — Let  man 
understand  and  heed  the  warning  and  God  restores 
him  (23-33).— Hear  me  farther  (xxxiv.  1-4). — Thou 
chargest  God  with  injustice.  O  impious  charge ! 
(5-9). — God  is  righteous  :  else  how  could  He  rule 
the  world?  (10-19).  —  His  judgments  are  swift 
because  His  knowledge  of  men's  lives  is  sure 
(20-28). — Let  no  man  question  His  decrees  (29-33) 
as  Job  has  done  (34-37). — Thou  sayest  righteous 
ness  profiteth  a  man  nothing  (xxxv.  1-4). — Surely 
neither  can  thy  wickedness  hurt  nor  thy  righteous 
ness  profit  the  Almighty  :  it  must  affect  thee  (5-8). 
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—When  man's  prayer  is  unanswered  it  is  because 
it  is  offered  in  the  wrong  spirit.  God  will  not  hear 
an  arrogant  or  selfish  prayer;  but  the  prayer  of 
humble  faith  He  will  hear  and  grant  (9-16). — Hear 
me  yet  again  (xxxvi.  1-4). — God  is  great  and  He  is 
just.  Suffering  He  sends  on  men  to  open  their 
hearts  to  wisdom  and  to  cleanse  them  from  un 
righteousness  (5-15). — Let  not  thy  trials  harden 
thine  heart  :  let  them  lead  thee  back  to  God  (16-25). 
— Consider  thou  the  greatness  of  God  :  great  and 
marvellous  are  His  works  (26 — xxxvii.  13). — These 
all  far  transcend  thine  understanding:  it  becometh 
a  man  to  keep  silence  before  God  (14-24). 

NOTES. 

XXXII.— 2.  Buzite.— A  member  of  an  Arab  tribe. 
Rather  than  God,  i.e.  as  against  God. 
3.  Because  they  had  found,  &c.— Read— 

"  Because  they  had  not  found  an  answer  to  condemn  Job." 
10.  Said,  rather  "  say." 

13.  Elihu  supposes  the  Friends  to  plead  that  Job  has  dis 
played  such  wisdom  in  answering  their  arguments  that  it  is 
impossible  for  men  to  vanquish  him  ;  they  must  leave  him  to 
God. 

14.  He  claims  that  he  has  arguments  which  Job  has  not  yet 
answered,  different  from  those  the  Friends  had  advanced. 

19.  Bottles.— "Wineskins." 

20.  Be  refreshed,  i.e.  "  find  relief." 

22.  These  words  indicate  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker.  The 
author  of  these  speeches  intended  them  to  be  a  valuable  con 
tribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  Book,  however 
we  may  estimate  them. 

XXXIII.— 3.   Cf.  Cap.  vi.  25. 
6.  Read— 

"  Behold,  before  God  I  am  even  as  thou," 
i.e.  I  also  am  a  man. 
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7.   Cf.  Cap.  ix.  34  ;  xiii.  21. 

9-11.  Those  verses  are  Elihu's  epitome  of  Job's  contentions. 

9.  Cf.   Cap.  ix.  21  ;  x.  7  ;  xvi.  17  ;  xxiii.  10  ;  xxvii.  5. 

10.  Cf.  x.  13  ;  xiii.  24;  xix.  II  ;  xxx.  21. 

11.  Cf.  Cap.  xiii.  27. 

12.  Behold  I  will  answer  thee,  i.e.  My  answer  is  :  "  In  this 
thou  art  not  just,"  &c. 

15.   Cf.  Cap.  iv.  i3/ 

22.  The  destroyers.—"  The  angels  of  death." 

23.  One  among  a  thousand,  rather  as  in  margin,  "one  of 
the  thousand." 

24.  Then  He  is  gracious,  i.e.  God  is  gracious. 

26.  Righteousness,  i.e.  his  righteous  standing,  his  status  as 
a  righteous  man. 

27.  The  restored  man's  gratitude.     Read — 

"  I  have  sinned  and  perverted  that  which  was  right ; 
And  it  was  not  requited  unto  me." 

32.  Elihu  would  be  glad  to  find  Job  right  :  that  is,  he  wishes 
to  be  fair. 

XXXIV.— 2.  Ye  wise  men.— Not  the  Friends  but  the  by 
standers  to  whom  Elihu  thus  courteously  refers  here  and  in 
verse  34. 

3.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  common  reason  ;  as  we  would 
say,  to  common  sense.     The  ear  signifies  the  understanding. 

4.  That  which  is  right.— A  just  decision. 

5.  Cf.  Cap.  ix.  15-20;  xiii.  18  ;  xxvii.  2-6. 

6.  Cf.  Cap.  ix.  20  ;  xvi.  8  ;  vi.  4  ;  xvi.  13. 

7.  Thus  Elihu  describes  what  he  deems  Job's  avidity  for 
impiety. 

8.  Cf.  Cap.  xxii.  15  ;  Ps.  i.  i. 

9.  Cf.  Cap.  ix.  22  ;  xxi.  7  ;  xxiv.  i  ;  xxi.      Elihu  endeavours 
to  refute  Job's  contention  in  Cap.  xxxv. 

13.  Disposed,   rather    "laid    upon    Him."      Elihu's   ironical 
question  is  intended  to  emphasise  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  whose  doings  no  one  has  the  right  to  question. 

14.  Read— 

"  If  He  set  His  heart  upon  Himself." 

All  mankind  is  dependent  upon  God,  and  to  criticise  Him  is 
impiety. 

G 
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17.  Him  that  is  just  and  mighty,  i.e.  God.     Cf.  Gen. 

xviii.  25  ;  Rom.  iii.  5  ;  Matt.  xii.  25. 

24.  Read  as  in  margin,  "  without  inquisition." 

28.  Read— 

"  Thus  He  causeth  the  cry  of  the  poor  to  come  unto  Him 
And  He  heareth  the  cry  of  the  afflicted." 

29.  "When  God  giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  condemn?" 
For  the  emphasis  in  this  verse  cf.  Rom.  viii.  $\  ff. 

31.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  I  have  borne  chastisement  though  I  offend  not." 

33.  Elihu  repudiates  such  a  claim  and  ironically  invites  Job 
to  state  what  sort  of  recompense  would  be  according  to  his 
mind. 

35-37.  These  verses  represent  the  judgment  of  every  wise 
man,  as  Elihu  supposes  it  will  be. 

37.  He  addeth  present  rebellion  to  past  sin. 

XXXV.— 1.  Cf.  Cap.  xxxiv.  9.     Job's  rash  statement  is  met 
in  this  chapter. 
2-3.  Read— 

"Thinkest  thou  this  to  be  thy  right, 
And  callest  thou  it,  '  My  just  cause  against  God,' 
That  thou  sayest,  '  What  advantage  will  godliness 
be  unto  thee?'" 

4.  Thy  companions.— Job  is  viewed  as  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  doubters. 

8.  That  is,  wickedness  may  hurt  and  righteousness  may  profit 

thyself. 

9.  They,  i.e.  men. 

10.  Elihu  maintains  that  the  appeal  should  be  in  trust  and 
submission,  not   the   mere   instinctive    cry  of  suffering.       Cf. 
Ps.  xxxii.  7  ;  xlii.  7>  8  ;  Acts  xvi.  25. 

12.  Read— 

"  There  they  cry  because  of  the  pride  of  evil  men  ; 
But  none  giveth  answer." 
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14.  The  verse  is  obscure.  Omit  "  How  much  less,"  and 
read — 

"  When  thou  art  saying,  <  Thou  beholdest  him  not,' 
The  cause  is  before  Him  ;  therefore  wait  thou  for  Him." 

Elihu  probably  means  that  even  when  Job  is  asserting  God's 
indifference  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  God  has  the  matter 
before  Him  and  will  in  due  time  act. 

15-16.  Because  God's  judgment  is  delayed  Job  imagines 
there  is  neither  reward  for  righteousness  nor  penalty  for 
iniquity. 

XXXVI.— 3.  Fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar :  Elihu 
means  he  will  speak  comprehensively. 

My  Maker.— Cf.  xxxv.  10.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  is  the  term  applied  to  God. 

15.  In  oppression,  rather  "  by  adversity." 

17.  Read— 

"  But  if  thou  art  full  of  the  judgment  of  the  wicked, 
Judgment  and  justice  shall  keep  hold  on  thee." 

The  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  their  judgment  against  God  : 
whereas  the  judgment  (and  justice)  of  the  second  line  of  the 
verse  is  God's  judgment  against  them. 
18-19.  Read— 

"  For  beware  lest  wrath  lead  thee  away  into  mockery  ; 
Neither  let  the  greatness  of  the  ransom  turn  thee  aside. 
Will  thy  riches  suffice,  that  are  without  stint 
Or  all  the  forces  of  thy  strength  ?  " 

18.  Ransom,   namely,  the  afflictions  he  suffers.      Cf.  Cap. 
xxxiii.  24.     Elihu    regards  Job's    sufferings    as   an   atonement 
for  sin. 

19.  Only  the  cleansing  influence  of  affliction  will  save  Job. 

20.  The  night,  i.e.  of  judgment. 
30.  Read— 

"Behold  He  spreadeth  His  lightning  around  Him 
And  covereth  Himself  with  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

The  depths  of  the  sea.— The  waters,  not  of  the  ocean,  but 
of  the  firmament. 
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32.  That  it  strike  the  mark,  rather  "  against  the  adversary." 

33.  Read— 

"  The  noise  thereof  telleth  concerning  Him, 
It  telleth  the  cattle  of  His  coming." 

The  impression  produced  even  on  the  beasts  of  the  field  by 
the  noise  of  God's  thunder. 

XXXVII. — 7.  So  suspending  all  labour.     May  know  it,  i.e. 
His  power. 
8.  Read— 

"  Out  of  His  chamber  cometh  the  storm." 

"Of  the  south"  is  a  very  gratuitous  addition  to  "chamber." 
The  whole  storm  is  depicted  as  from  the  north. 

12.  The  second  line  should  read — 

"  That  it  may  do  ...  commandeth  it." 

13.  Cf.  Cap.  xxxviii.  26. 

16.  The  description  is  of  the  sultry  clouds  of  summer. 

17.  Read  as  in  margin — 

"  Thou  whose  garments  are  warm." 

19.  Elihu  ironically  seeks  direction  from  Job  how  he  is  to 
address  so  majestic  a  One  as  God  if  he  would  contend  with 
Him. 

20.  Should  a  man  court  his  own  ruin  by  contending. 

21.  Read— 

"  And  now  men  cannot  look  on  the  light  when  it  is 

bright  in  the  skies, 
When  the  wind  hath  passed  and  cleansed  them." 

23-24.  Read— 

"The  Almighty  !     We  cannot  find  Him  out ;  He  is 

excellent  in  power, 
In  justice  and  fulness  of  righteousness  :  He  will 

not  afflict. 

Men  do  therefore  fear  Him. 
He  regardeth  not  any  that  are  wise  in  their  own 

thought." 


THE    INTERPOSITION    OF 
JEHOVAH 

CHAPTERS  XXX VIII -XLII,  verse  6 

SUMMARY. — Then  spake  Jahveh  out  of  the  storm  : — 
Who  is  this  whose  ignorant  speech  obscures  the 
truth  ?  Come,  prepare  thyself  for  that  argument 
thou  hast  so  often  demanded.  I  will  call:  answer 
thou  Me  (xxxviii.  1-3). — Wert  thou  present  at  the 
creation  that  thou  canst  speak  with  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  God  ?  (4-7).  Didst 
thou  receive  the  ocean  at  its  birth  and  swaddle  it  in 
clouds  and  set  the  limits  of  its  sway?  (8-11). — Art 
thou  co-eval  with  the  dawn  whose  breaking  scatters 
the  workers  of  iniquity  and  reveals  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  earth?  (12-15).  Hast  thou  trod  in 
the  secret  places  of  the  deep,  or  penetrated  the 
shadows  of  the  under-world  ?  Hast  thou  surveyed 
the  whole  of  the  earth  ?  Speak,  is  all  knowledge 
thine?  (16-18). — Nay,  thou  canst  not  tell  where 
light  and  darkness  have  their  homes  :  thou  canst 
not  call  them  forth  and  lead  them  back  again 
(19-21).  What  of  the  storehouse  where  are  laid 
up  the  snow  and  hail !  (22-23).  What  of  the  day 
light  and  of  the  wind  diffused  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  !  What  of  the  thunder-rains  that  water  even 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth  !  (24-27).  It  is  I — not 
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thou — who  bring  down  the  showers  and  scatter  the 
dewdrops;  who  cover  the  streams  with  ice  and 
whiten  the  fields  with  rime  (28-30),  The  starry 
constellations  are  in  My  keeping  :  it  is  I  who  regulate 
the  heavenly  influences.  I — not  thou — am  master 
of  the  clouds  in  the  day  when  rain  falls  on  the  dry 
ground  (31-38). — To  Me  every  beast  of  the  field 
owes  its  being  and  its  nature :  My  hand  supplies 
the  wants  of  every  living  thing.  The  lion  and  the 
raven,  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  My  creatures, 
look  to  Me  for  food  (39-41). — My  care  sufficeth  for 
the  wild  goats  (xxxix.  1-4).  I  gave  the  wild  ass  his 
freedom  and  taught  him  to  love  liberty  (5-8).  I 
endued  the  wild  ox  with  his  untamed  strength 
(9-12).  I  implanted  in  the  ostrich  her  callousness 
and  folly,  yet  made  her  swifter  than  the  horse  in 
her  flight  (13-18).  The  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
war  horse  I  gave  him  and  I  taught  him  to  take 
delight  in  the  battle  (19-25).  To  Me  the  hawk 
oweth  her  instinct  of  migration  ;  the  eagle,  her  keen 
vision  and  lust  for  blood  (26-30). — Seest  thou  thus 
the  manifold  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  wilt 
thou  still  contend  with  the  Almighty  ?  (xl.  1-2). 

Job.  Nay,  I  am  too  mean  :  I  cannot  answer  Thee  : 
I  will  hold  my  peace  (3-5). 

Jahveh.  Come,  let  us  to  our  argument  again. 
Dost  thou  deny  My  rectitude  as  ruler  of  the  world 
that  thou  mayest  maintain  thine  own  cause  ? 
Assume  thyself,  then,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Omnipotent,  and  exercise  thine  authority  for  the 
repression  of  evil.  Then  shall  I  admit  thy  power 
and  wisdom,  and  confess  thee  independent  of  Me 
(6-14). — Consider  Behemoth,  the  strength  of  his 
limbs,  the  sharpness  of  his  tusks :  -art  thou  able  to 
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control  him  so  that  he  lieth  peaceably  in  the  rivers 
and  eateth  grass  like  an  ox  ?  (15-24). — Think  too  of 
Leviathan  :  his  track  through  the  water  is  like  a 
streak  of  light.  Terrible  is  he  in  strength  and 
fierceness :  he  turneth  aside  every  weapon  that  is 
hurled  at  him  :  he  scattereth  terror  before  him :  no 
man  can  take  him  captive.  If  none  dare  stir  up  this 
creature  whom  I  have  made,  how  shalt  thou  assume 
control  of  the  universe  ;  how  shalt  thou  stand  before 
Me  to  charge  Me  with  unrighteousness  ?  (xli.  1-34). 
Job.  O  Lord,  there  is  no  purpose  of  Thine  which 
Thou  canst  not  carry  out.  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy 
goodness  are  infinite  as  Thy  power.  I  have  spoken 
not  in  knowledge  but  in  ignorance.  Argue  !  Con 
tend  with  Thee !  Nay,  with  this  fuller  revelation 
of  Thee  before  mine  eyes,  I  repudiate  my  former 
words  :  I  repent  of  my  proud  presumptuous  thoughts 
(xlii.  1-6). 

NOTES. 

XXXVIII. — 1.  The  whirlwind,  better  "the  storm."  Q. 
Cap.  xxvi.  9. 

2.  To  darken  counsel  is  to  obscure  the  principles  on  which 
God's  providence  and  human  experience  are  based  :  as  Job  had 
done  by  his  aspersions  on  the  Divine  justice,  "  aggravating  his 
own  perplexity  and  misery  by  these  foolish,  impulsive  outcries." 

Darkeneth. — The  tense  may  indicate  that  Jehovah  interrupts 
Job  in  his  vehement  protestations. 

3.  Cf.  Job's  alternative,  Cap.  xiii.  22. 

4.  The  creation  of  the  earth  is  described  as  the  rearing  of 
some  great  building. 

7.   Cf.  note  on  Cap.  xxv.  3. 

8-9.  As  if,  read  "and."  Thick  darkness,  read  "thick 
cloud."  The  figure  is  of  the  birth  of  Ocean  as  a  young  giant 
whose  swaddling  bands  are  wreaths  of  cloud,  and  whose  fury 
must  soon  be  confined  within  its  appointed  limits. 
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13.  The  description  of  the  dawn  portrays  its  spreading  along 
the  horizon  on  either  side  of  the  beholder  and  scattering  the 
evil-doers  to  whom  darkness  is  the  favourite  light  and  whose 
violence  the  morning  interrupts.     Cf.  Cap.  xxiv.  13-17. 

14.  Read   "as   in  a  garment."      The  verse  describes  how 
earth,  formless  in  the  dark,  takes  shape  in  the  dawn — as  clay 
under  a   seal — and   is   suffused  with   colour  like  a  rich   and 
variegated  garment. 

15.  High  arm,  i.e.  the  arm  lifted  high  in  violence. 

17.  The  gates  of  death. — The  entrance  to  Sheol.  See  note 
on  Cap.  xiv.  13. 

19.  Light  and  darkness  are  conceived  as  independent  agencies 
each  with  its  own  dwelling-place,  whence  it  issues  and  to  which 
it  returns. 

23.  Cf.  Josh.  x.  ii  ;  Ps.  Ixiv.  18  ;  Isa.  xxx.  30  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  13. 

24.  The  diffusion  of  the  daylight  and  the  wide  area  of  the 
wind  are  great  wonders. 

25.  The  heavy  rains  are  conceived  as  coming  down  a  channel 
in  the  vault  of  heaven  before  they  pour  themselves  on  the  earth. 
Similarly  the  lightning  follows  a  prepared  track. 

31.  The  constellations  named  in  our  English  versions  may 
not  be  those  referred  to  in  the  Hebrew,  but  the  meaning  is 
obvious  :  the  stars  in  their  courses  glorify  not  man  but  God. 

32.  The  Mazzaroth,  i.e.  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

33.  Refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  stars  on  earthly 
events. 

36.  This  is  an  obscure  verse  about  whose  rendering  there 
can  be  no  certainty.     The  A.V.  interrupts  the  sequence  of  the 
passage.     Perhaps  it  were  best  to  read — 

"  Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  dark  clouds  ? 
Who  hath  given  form  to  their  masses  ?" 

37.  Numbereth,  and  so  controlleth  the  amount  of  the  rain. 
39.  Read,  "  Dost  thou  hunt  ? " 

XXXIX.— 3.  Their  sorrows,  rather  "  their  pains." 

4.  In  good  liking. — In  good  condition,  so  well  doth  God 
supply  their  every  need. 

5.  The  contrast  between  the  wild  ass  (cf.  Hosea  viii.  9)  and 
his  domesticated  fellow — as  below  the  contrast  between  the 
wild  ox  and  the  patient  working  bullock — is  of  God's  drawing, 
not  Job's. 
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13.  Observation  has  dispelled  the  notion  that  the  ostrich 
leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  the  sand.  A  flock  of  ostriches 
consists  of  a  male  and  a  few  females.  The  nest  is  common  to 
the  whole  group.  In  it  the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  and, 
when  a  full  complement  has  accumulated,  the  male  assists  in 
the  task  of  incubation.  The  carelessness  with  which  eggs  are 
laid  near  but  not  in  the  nest  hollow,  however,  leaves  the  bird 
its  reputation  for  folly. 

16.  Read- 

"  She  dealeth  hardly  with  her  eggs  as  if  they  were  not  hers." 

18.  Read— 

"  What  time  she  rouseth  herself  up  to  flight." 

19.  The  horse  is  described  at  the  moment  when  it  is  about 
to  rush  into  the  battle.     War  was,  of  course,  the  only  purpose 
for  which  horses  in  those  days  were  kept. 

24.  To  swallow  the  ground  is  a  vivid  figure  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  gallops  on. 
Read  as  in  margin — 

"  Neither  standeth  he  still  at  the  voice  of  the  trumpet." 

So  great,  that  is,  is  his  joy. 

27.  With  this  whole  passage  cf.  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  before 
Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,"  e.g. — 

"  Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost  ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  !" 

XL. — 2.  Answer  it. — That  is  all  the  foregoing  display  of 
the  Divine  glory. 

4.   Cf.  Cap.  xxi.  5  ;  xxix.  9. 

6.  The  whirlwind,  read  u  the  storm." 

8.  Read- 

"  Wilt  thou  even  deny  My  righteousness." 

In  maintaining  his  own  innocence  Job  was  ready  to  declare  that 
God's  ways  were  unjust.     Cf.  Cap.  xix.  6,  22. 
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13.  The  hidden  places,  i.e.  Sheol. 
15.   Behemoth. — The  hippopotamus. 

19.  Chief. — First  in  magnitude  and  power. 
Read  as  in  margin  — 

"  He  that  made  him  hath  furnished  him  with  his  sword." 

His  sword. — The  reference  is  to  the  eye  tusks,  "  which  are 
said  to  be  two  feet  long,  and  with  which  he  shears  the  vegeta 
tion  as  with  a  sword  or  sickle." 

20.  "  The   hippopotamus  is  said   to  wander  to  the   higher 
grounds,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  when  food  cannot  be 
found  in  its  vicinity." 

XLI. — 1.  Leviathan. — The  crocodile. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  taming  the  creature. 

8.  Ironical. — When  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict  becomes 
apparent  a  man  will  not  dream  of  laying  hand  on  the  monster. 

9.  Read,  "  Behold,  hope  is  vain." 
Hope,  i.e.  of  overcoming  him. 

10-11.  Those  verses  interrupt  the  description  to  point  the 
moral.  Verse  11  means,  no  man  hath  bestowed  anything  upon 
God  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  challenge  His  conduct  in  any 
matter.  Cf.  Ps.  1. 

13.  The  outer  garment  is  the  scaly  skin  :  the  double  bridle, 
the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

14.  The  lips  are  insufficient  or  wanting,  leaving  the  array  of 
teeth  gleaming. 

18.  Neesings.—  Sneezings.  The  eyes  of  the  crocodile,  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyph,  represent  the  dawn. 

18-21.  The  hyperbole  in  those  verses  describes  the  reptile 
emerging  from  the  river,  its  mouth  partly  filled  with  water  : 
then  its  breath,  mingled  with  spray,  glances  in  the  sunlight  and 
suggests  flame  and  smoke. 

22.  Terror  danceth  before  him. — Everything  fears  him. 

23.  The  flakes  of  his  flesh.— The  under  parts  of  the  body, 
in  most  animals  soft,  in  him  are  hard  and  scaly. 

30.  The  knobs  on  the  scales  make  marks  where  he  has  lain 
in  the  mud  like  the  marks  of  a  threshing  wain.  A  threshing 
wain  "consisted  of  an  oblong  board,  whose  under  side  was 
rough  with  notches,  nails,  and  sharp  stone  chips,  and  which 
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being  weighted  down  by  stones  and   by  the  driver  not  only 
shelled  out  the  corn  but  lacerated  the  straw." 
34.  Sons  of  pride. — Proud  beasts.     Cf.  Cap.  xxviii.  8. 

XLII. — 3.  The  words  of  the  Almighty,  Cap.  xxxviii.  2,  still 
ring  in  Job's  ears. 

4.  He  repeats  the  words  of  God's  challenge  (cj.  Cap.  xxxviii.  3  ; 
xl.  7)  only  to  put  it  away  from  him. 

5.  What  Job  formerly  knew  of  God  and  His  ways  compared 
with  what  he  now  understands,  was  like  a  mere  hearsay  report 
or  description,  compared  with  what  one  has  actually  seen. 

6.  Read  as  in  margin,   "  I   loathe  my  words,"  i.e.  I  retract 
them. 


EPILOGUE 


CHAPTER  XLII,  verses  7-17 

SUMMARY. — Then  Jahveh  spoke  to  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  and  reproved  the  three  Friends  for  their 
false  theories  of  His  providence:  He  bade  them 
offer  for  themselves  a  burnt  offering  and  solicit 
Job's  intercession  on  their  behalf  (xlii.  7-9).  And 
Jahveh  removed  Job's  afflictions  and  restored  to  him 
in  double  measure  all  his  former  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Friends  gathered  round  the  patriarch 
once  more,  and,  blessed  again  with  children,  he  died 
in  ripe  old  age  (10-17). 

NOTES. 

XLII.— 7.  The  Friends  had  misrepresented  God's  ways  with 
men  in  their  doctrine  that  suffering  always  followed  sin  and 
never  befell  but  as  penalty  for  transgression— the  doctrine 
against  which  Job  had  throughout  protested.  They  "had 
really  inculpated  the  providence  of  God  by  their  professed 
defence  of  it.  By  disingenuously  covering  up  and  ignoring  its 
enigmas  and  seeming  contradictions,  they  had  cast  more  dis 
credit  upon  it  than  Job  by  honestly  holding  them  up  to  the 
light.  Their  denial  of  its  apparent  inequalities  was  more 
untrue  and  more  dishonouring  to  the  Divine  administration, 
as  it  is  in  fact  conducted,  than  Job's  bold  affirmation  of  them. 
Even  his  most  startling  utterances,  wrung  from  him  in  his 
bewilderment  and  sore  perplexity,  were  less  reprehensible  than 
their  false  statements  and  false  inferences."—  Green,  quoted  by 
Davidson. 
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10.  Turned  the  captivity.— Removed  his  afflictions  and 
restored  his  prosperity. 

11.  Cf.  Cap.  xix.  \$ff. 

12.  "  The  exact  doubling  of  Job's  former  possessions  shows 
we  are  not  reading  literal  history  here." 

14.  The  names  mean  Dove,  Cassia,  Horn  of  Eye-paint,  and 
betoken  the  fragrant  beauty  of  the  maidens. 

15.  Cf.  Num.  xxvii.  I.     But  the  writer  remembers  that  Job's 
family  does  not  belong  to  the  Children  of  Israel.     "The  dis 
position  of  his  property  made  by  Job  would  retain  the  sisters 
in  the  midst  of  their  brethren  even  after  their  marriage,  and 
allow  the  affectionate  relations  existing  among  Job's  children 
to  continue." 

17.  Cf.  James  v.  u. 


CHAPTER  XXVII,  verses  7-23 

SUMMARY. — For  my  bitterest  enemy  I  can  wish  no 
more  than  the  fate  of  the  wicked.  In  the  day  of 
trouble  he  is  without  God  and  without  hope  (7-10). 
I  will  show  you  how  God  deals  with  him.  (Why, 
since  your  own  observation  has  taught  you,  do  ye 
judge  me  so  foolishly  ?)  His  family  become  the 
victims  of  sword  and  famine  and  pestilence:  their 
possessions,  no  matter  how  abundant  they  be,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  godly  :  his  home  is  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  is  suddenly  carried  away  amid  the 
scorn  of  his  neighbours  (11-23). 

NOTES. 

This  chapter  contains  insuperable  difficulties.  The  protest 
of  vv.  2-6  is  quite  in  keeping  ;  but  what  follows  in  vv.  7-23  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  into  harmony  with  Job's  position.  In 
vv.  7-10  the  speaker  contrasts  the  state  of  mind  of  the  wicked 
with  his  own,  and  describes  it  as  such  as  he  could  wish  only 
his  worst  enemy  to  endure.  In  verses  8  and  10  the  inference  is, 
of  course,  that  the  speaker  delights  himself  in  the  Almighty 
and  places  his  hope  in  Him  continually.  This  Job  might  say 
(cf.  Cap.  xvi.  19^;  xix.  25-7 ;  xxiii.  io/;  xxxi.  2-6)  ;  but  the  in 
ference,  verse  9,  that  God  hears  the  speaker's  cry  is  inconsistent 
with  the  complaint  Job  has  made  throughout  and  continues  to 
make  hereafter,  viz.  that  God  will  not  hear  him  (cf.  Cap.  xiii.  24 ; 
xix.  7  ;  xxx.  20,  23).  The  description  of  the  outward  fate  of  the 
wicked  which  follows  in  vv.  1 1-23,  is  utterly  irrelevant  in  Job's 
lips  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  utterances  in  Cap.  xxi. 
and  xxiv.  It  is  strange  too  that  when— if  these  verses  were 
Job's— he  is  about  to  give  back  to  the  Friends  their  own  account 
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of  the  fate  of  the  evil-doer,  he  should  charge  them  with  foolish 
opinions  regarding  himself.  With  the  conceptions  of  the  re 
lations  of  sin  and  suffering  which  he  now  endorses  the  Friends 
could  not  but  entertain  the  view  of  his  calamities  which  they 
had  expressed  and  he  had  rejected.  Job  does  not  expect  any 
different  issue  of  his  own  afflictions  from  that  which  he  has  all 
along  looked  forward  to  (cf.  Cap.  xvii.  1-2,  10-16  ;  xxiii.  14; 
xxx.  23).  Nor  does  he  cease  to  consider  them  the  result  of 
God's  enmity  to  him  (cf.  Cap.  xxvii.  2  ;  xxx.  21).  It  cannot 
now  be  determined  whether  some  confusion  has  entered  into 
the  text  here,  and  verses  have  been  attributed  to  Job  that  were 
originally  intended  for  another  speaker.  It  is  better  to  omit 
the  passage  altogether  as  it  is  better  to  omit  Cap.  xxviii.  The 
progress  of  thought  will  be  clearer  and  there  will  be  no  loss  to 
the  drama  as  a  whole. 

7.  The  state  of  the  wicked  is  such  as  I  could  wish  only  for 
one  who  was  my  bitter  enemy. 

8.  Read  as  in  margin,  "  when  God  cutteth  him  off." 
10.  Will  he  delight,  rather  "  Doth  he  delight." 
12.  The  verse  is  parenthetical. 

Vain,  rather  "  foolish ;'  :  i.e.  "  in  your  opinions  concerning 
me." 
15.  In  death,  rather  "  in  pestilence." 

18.  His  house  is  unstable  as  a  booth,  frail  as  a  moth's. 

19.  Read— 

"  He  lieth  down  rich,  but  he  shall  rise  no  more." 

21.  The  east  wind,  with  its  blighting  gusts,  is  proverbial  in 
the  Hauran  for  untowardness.     Cf.  the  query  of  Cap.  xxi.  18. 

22.  Cf.  Cap.  vi.  4  ;  xvi.  13. 

23.  Cf.  Cap.  xvii.  6  ;  xxx.  9-14. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

SUMMARY. — How  to  find  the  precious  metals  and  the 
choicest  gems  man  knoweth ;  he  can  reach  their 
hiding  places  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  Wisdom 
—he  knoweth  not  where  she  dwells  :  he  knoweth 
not  the  way  thereto  (xxxviii.  1-14). — She  is  not  to  be 
bought  with  a  price.  Man's  most  precious  posses 
sions  will  not  purchase  her.  She  is  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world — nor  have  the  realms  of 
Sheol  heard  more  than  a  rumour  of  her  (15-22). — It 
is  God  the  Creator  and  He  only  who  possesseth 
Wisdom;  for  He  is  the  Designer  of  the  universe 
and  the  Controller  of  all  its  agencies.  To  man  He 
hath  appointed  as  his  wisdom,  not  the  comprehension 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  but  reverence  and 
obedience,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (23-28). 

NOTES. 

This  chapter  is  a  hymn  in  praise  of  heavenly  Wisdom. 

3.  A  fine  description  follows  of  mining  operations  as  known 
in  those  early  days.     Darkness  does  not  daunt  the  miner  :  he 
penetrates  the  deepest  recesses. 

4.  The  wayfarer   passes   overhead  oblivious  of  him  as  he 
swings  down  to  his  work  below. 

5.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  crops  grow  peacefully, 
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while  underneath  the  confusion  is- — not  wrought  by  fire ; 
for  blasting  was  unknown  then  —  such  as  fire  might  leave 
behind  it. 

10.  Channels. — Better  as  in  margin,  "  passages." 

11.  He  plasters  the  side  of  the  mine  with  clay. 

13.  The  price  thereof. — Better  "  the  way  thereto." 

14.  The  upper  world  is  described  in  three  great  regions,  in 
none  of  which  is  Wisdom  to  be  found.     She  is  not  in  the  land 
of  the   living  :    neither   is   she  in  the   sea  :   neither   is   she  in 
"  the  deep."     "  The  deep  is  the  primeval  abyss,  out  of  which 
perhaps   the  sea   is    fed,   lying   under   the   earth — an    ancient 
mythological  conception."     Cf.  Gen.  i.  2  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  2.    Farther 
on  (verse  22)  the  absence  of  Wisdom  from  the  great  under 
world  of  Sheol  is  sung. 

17.  Glass  in  early  times  was  rare  and  precious. 

21.  Omit  "  Seeing."     The  verse  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  verse  20. 

22.  Read,    "  Abaddon    and    Death "  :    both    names    signify 
Sheol.     See  note  on  Cap.  xiv.  13. 

23.  The  way  thereof,  rather  "  the  way  thereto." 
25-26.  Read— 

"  When  He  maketh  a  weight  for  the  wind  ; 
And  meteth  out  the  waters  by  measure. 
When  he  maketh  a  decree  for  the  rain,"  &c. 

25.  The  idea  is  that  each  wind  is  endowed  by  God  with  its 
own  weight  or  force,  and  that  He  measures  out  the  water  for 
each  fall  of  rain. 

27.  Expresses  God's  thorough  comprehension,  appreciation, 
and  confirmation  of  Wisdom. 

28.  Read— 

"And  unto  man  He  said, 

'  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  for  thee  ; 
And  to  eschew  evil,  that  is  understanding.'  " 

Wisdom  in  this  chapter  means  "  the  idea  or  principle  lying 
under  the  order  of  the  universe/'  and  comprehends  not  only  the 
various  forces  and  agencies  of  physical  nature,  but  the  lives  and 
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destinies  of  men.  The  truths  so  beautifully  sung  in  these  verses 
are,  that  human  intellect  cannot  grasp  the  scope  of  nature  or 
providence  ;  these  are  understood  by  God,  to  whom  Wisdom 
belongs  ;  while  for  man  as  a  substitute  for  Wisdom  there  is 
ordained  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  With  this  chapter  cf.  Prov.  viii. 


THE   END 
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.  .  Certain  to  prove  a  most  useful  text-book.'— Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

Price  2.5.  6d., 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  LILLET,  D.D. 

'An  excellent,  well- written,  compact,  and  handy  volume.' — Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

'  Gives  in  brief  compass  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter.  The  writer  has 
read  widely  and  thought  seriously.' — Critical  Review. 

Price  2S., 

HEBREW   IDEALS   FROM   THE  STORY 

OF  THE  PATRIARCHS.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  STBACHAN,  M.A. 
'  This  volume  is  exactly  the  thing  we  wanted.  It  is  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  illuminative  books  on  Genesis  we  have  seen.  As  a  mirror  of 
manners  and  ideals  to  make  life  worthy,  it  is  altogether  unique.  .  .  .  The 
book  is  written  in  delightful  English,  piquant  and  crisp,  and  the  surprises 
of  its  style  make  it  easy  reading.' — Critical  Review. 

Price  2s.t 

THE  TEACHING   OF  JESUS. 

By  DAVID  M.  Ross,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

'The  subject  lends  itself  admirably  to  Bible-class  treatment,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  text-book  for  the  greater  number  of  our  Bible-classes  in  the 
coming  winter."— J.  HASTINGS,  D.D. 
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